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Relief for Berlin 
je THE EDITOR: I would appre- 


ciate it if you would bring to the at- 
tention of your readers the fact that there 
is a priest of the Church in Berlin, Chap- 
lain (Maj.) Emmett G. Jones, who would 
be very happy in this present critical sit- 
uation in Berlin to distribute any food 
stuff or clothing which your readers might 
feel free to send at this time. I wish to 
point out that the needs are greater than 
they have been in the past, and the requests 
which come to us as chaplains are more 
frequent. 
(Chaplain) Emmett G. JONES. 

Hgs., Berlin Military Post, 

APO 742, U.S. Army 

c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


The Church and the Army 
O THE EDITOR: Though I am a 


Roman Catholic, I have always read 
with interest my wife’s copy of THE Liv- 
inc CHurRcH. Some articles have been 
written about “The Church and the Ar- 
my,’ and I am in perfect agreement that 
chaplains should be classified more specif- 
ically. 

In my military career of some 25 years, 
my work brought me into contact with 
these ecclesiastical gentlemen, and I was 
always at a loss to know to what Protes- 
tant denomination a chaplain belonged. Of 
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course I had no difficulty with chaplains of 
my own faith, as they were classified as 
“Roman Catholic.” 

I know of many instances where a sol- 
dier desired to have a chaplain of his own 
to assist him, and if none was available in 
the Army, I had to find one in the nearby 
town. This made it necessary for me to 
ask the chaplains to which denomination 
they belonged. 

I may also mention that when the chap- 
lain was an Episcopalian, I was not quite 
so lonesome in his company — after all, 
we have so much in common and could 
converse on common ground, both having 
the same conception of the Church and its 
articles of faith. 

But is it not the fault of the Episcopal 
Church here in the United States? The 
official title of your Church is ‘““The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church .. .” and we can- 
not blame the military authorities for plac- 
ing your chaplains in the same class with 
non-Catholics. And we cannot expect Army 
people to have much information about the 
Orthodox Churches; the word “Catholic”. 
does not appear in their titles, so they just 
call them “Protestant,” which they are 
not, but neither could they be classified as 
“Roman Catholics.” 

I hope you may get some change by 
bringing the question to our Defense De- 
partment. I am sure they will codperate 
when the real differences in the various 
denominations are brought to their atten- 
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tion. I think that all chaplains should § 
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classified in accordance with their partic}, 
lar denominations, e.g., Roman Catholl 
Episcopalian, Baptist, etc. ; 

May I also join you in condemning i; 


actions of some Protestant ministers, w 
recommend that our young men defy t 
draft law, thus making them law-breake 
and, in case of war, traitors? 1) 
James R. WALTERS. | 
Th 
fi 
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Little Rock, Ark. 
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TO THE EDITOR: The recent lett 
of the Rev. Percy G. Hall, S.T.Df}| 
who is the chairman of the Army ar 
Navy Division of the National Counciffi 
on the matter of National Guard chagl 
lains, is greatly appreciated by those “of i 
who are concerned with the spiritual neec#}h 
of several hundred thousand men now mh 
the National Guard of the United State#}; 
There seems to be a great reluctance off 
the part of non-Roman clergy, to acceph 
chaplaincies in the National Guard. T I 
State of New York may be used as an ex \ 
ample. The two National Guard Divisio I 
in this state are the 27th and 47th, te 
gether with certain other attached units 
There are approximately  thirty-thre}} 
chaplain vacancies. Of this number, twelv } 
would be normally held by Roman Cathf 
olics, and the rest by non-Romans. At th@ 
present time there are only three federall | 
recognized non-Roman chaplains in thd 
| 


National Guard of New York State. W 
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informed that every Roman Catholic 

ancy is filled, plus a few extra. I be- 
e the Roman Church deserves a lot 
credit in seeing to it that the spiritual 
ds of men in these civilian military 
vices are cared for. 


FuTiLte ATTEMPT 


During the past year we have attempted 
enlist the interest of some of our bish- 
, and some of the Protestant denomi- 
ional agencies in meeting this need. 
ey have all written very nice letters, 
nothing has come of this attempt. 
What an opportunity the National 
ard presents to minister to American 
ing men! A large percentage of Ameri- 
. youth have no Church allegiance. 
ey turn to their chaplain no matter 
at his faith, because they know him 
1 have confidence in him. In case the 
'tional Guard is called out for full 
1e active service, the chaplain who has 
*n with the troops right along will nat- 
ally command the greatest respect and, 
course, receive a military promotion ac- 
rdingly. 

Some clergy when approached, tell us 
it they are pacifists and cannot con- 
entiously become chaplains. They mis- 
derstand the purpose of a chaplaincy. 
ne chaplain is not a military man. In- 
ad he is the minister of Christ pastor- 
x the sheep who need Him most. Others 
ing up out-worn and somewhat silly ar- 
ments about Episcopalian chaplains and 
eir place in the service. 

Can we not, for the sake of the souls 
several hundred thousand men, forget 
rsonal and selfish reasons, and volunteer 
r this very definite patriotic and Chris- 
in service? A letter to the Adjutant 
eneral at the state capitol, or an ap- 
cach to any National Guard Armory, 
ill acquaint one with the need and quali- 
‘ations. 

(Rev.) Frank L. Titus, 
Chaplain: (Lt. Col.) NYNG. 

New York, N. Y. 


Excess of Kindness 


O THE EDITOR: The response to 

my appeal [L. C., June 13th] for a 
sed copy of your most excellent paper 
1s been completely shattering. I wrote 
yu to say, “Thank you,” because sufficient 
ypies for all the diocese of Lebombo were 
ming by air mail. But now the first sur- 
1ce mail from the U.S. has arrived. My 
oys staggered the 15 miles from the post 
fice to the mission with 171 copies, be- 
des 30 letters from all over the States. 
nd an‘agonized note from the Chefe dos 
orreios (postmaster) has been delivered, 
iforming me that his staff was having to 
york overtime to deal with mission corre- 
pondence! More bags are arriving. 
Shattering, yes — and highly gratifying. 
t says much for the keen interest taken 
y American Episcopalians in missions, 
nd is to your credit. Obviously I cannot 
ise all these noble offers myself. I have, 
lowever, written to make contact with 
sther missionary priests in Africa who 
vould be glad to receive copies of THE 
Livinc CuurcH. This will, of course, 
‘ake a little time to arrange. I feel sure 
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those kind people who have offered me 
their copies will be willing to send them 
to other missionaries on the African Con- 
tinent; therefore may I ask them to with- 
hold their copies until they hear from me 
personally. I must beg the indulgence of 
all readers who do not hear from me for 
some time. I am almost single-handed with 
a cathedral, theological college, and 60 
outstations to tend, which is something of 
a handful. 


GRATITUDE 


I wish I could do something to show 
some gratitude, but all I seem capable of 
at the moment is a good deal of emotion! 
To all those who have asked for informa- 
tion about the diocese of Lebombo, I shall 
be mailing copies of my occasional news- 
letter (The Meciene Thing), which will 
provide subjects for their prayers. 

(Rev.) Francis BOATWRIGHT. 

Missao de S. Agostinho de Maciene, 

Vila de Joao Belo, 

Portuguese East Africa. 


Exchange Copies Wanted 
A Bess THE EDITOR: Some time ago, I 


believe, there was some correspondence 

in the Church Times about exchanges be- 

tween readers of THE Livinc CHURCH 

and the Church Times. Unfortunately I 
missed this; hence my letter to you. 

I wonder if you could put me in touch 


with a reader of THE Livinc CHURCH . 


who would be willing to exchange it for 
the Church Times. Perhaps I might add 
that I-am assistant priest of St. John the 
Baptist Church, Chester, and 38 years 
of age. (Rev.) RicHarpD DAINTITH. 
77 Ermine Road 
Chester, England 


Editor’s Comment: 


We suggest that readers write, 
rather than send copies of THE Livinc 
CHURCH in answer to such requests 
as this. Thus they will avoid showering 
the local postoffice with duplicate copies 
of the magazine. 
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‘The problem of designing a suitable 


Reredos for the existing white marble 
Altar was complicated by the limited 
available space behind the Altar. Hence, 
a mosaic panel set in a white marble 
frame was decided upon. In keeping 
with the best traditions of mosaic art, the 
Calvary Group is rendered in a some- 
what archaic manner, yet each figure 


and each detail clearly expresses its sig- 


~ nificant part in the great drama. In the 


Sanctuary window on the left is repre- 
sented the Nativity and on the right, the 
Resurrection. For correct interior renova- 


tion, write 
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821.23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


The American Church Union, Inc. 

Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Epis- 
copal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
should be a member. Send for Statement. 
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“LANTERN 
PINTURES 


Exquisitely Designed to Meet Every 
Church Lighting Need 


Architecturally correct. Special glass cylinders 
eliminate glare Fine form and craftsmanship 
‘make this lantern a favorite. 
Why not improve, your church interior with 
proper and beautiful lighting. Send us your 
requirements and an interior photo if possible 
and we will give you our suggestions. 
Each lantern makes an inexpensive individual 
memorial available to your congregation. 
Studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 
ONE LEE PLACE * PATERSON 7, N. J. 


A Book For Parish Priests and 
Seminary Students on Parish 
Administration 


PRIESTHOOD 
IN ACTION 


by Wallace E. Conkling, 
Bishop of Chicago 


Part I, THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SACRAMENTS AND THE OFFICES OF 
THE CHURCH, with chapters entitled: 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Penance of 
the Sacrament of Absolution, Holy Ma- 
trimony, The Ministry to the Sick, The 
Burial of the Dead, Holy Orders, Public 
Worship. 

Part II, PASTORAL CARE AND PARISH 
ADMINISTRATION, with chapters en- 
titled: Parish Calling, The Church School 
and Program of Youth Instruction, Train- 
ing the Parish for Missions, Money- 
Raising, The Cultivation of the Spiritual 
Life of the Parish, Parish Guilds, The 
Ministry of Social Service, The Priest 
Himself, Parish Administration, Preach- 
ing. 


Price, postpaid, $2.54 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 


14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Conducted by the REV. CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e Is there any authority or tradition for 
the custom in some parishes of celebrat- 
ing the Holy Eucharist on Maundy 
Thursday evening? 


It depends upon what constitutes au- 
thority. Duchesne, quoting the Council 
of Carthage and also a letter of St. 
Augustine, shows that such an obser- 
vance existed in Carthage in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. He also quotes the 
Pilgrimage of Sylvia as showing that this 
was customary in Jerusalem at the same 
period. So that if anything that can be 
shown to have been done somewhere in 
the primitive or concilliar period consti- 
tutes authority, this custom would cer- 
tainly have it. But if authority belongs 
to the result of the entire development of 
the Church’s experience, then these early, 
and subsequently abandoned, practices 
do not have authority in modern times. 
The Catholic Church has for centuries 
abandoned evening Eucharists by concil- 
iar action. 


e Three priests officiating in parishes 
have two wives living. Previous mar- 
riages covered a long period of years and 
in one case two children were born. One 
priest recently married a divorced wom- 
an after death of second wife: first wife 
is still alive. What can be done about 
this? 


I have no way of knowing whether 
the civil divorces alluded to were or were 
not accompanied by annulment on the 
part of the bishop of the diocese con- 
cerned. If the marriages were annulled, 
the priests in question have only one wife 
living, the first marriage being ecclesias- 
tically non-existent. If the first marriage 
could not have been so annulled, the mat- 
ter rests with the bishop who accepted 
the priests into his jurisdiction. If our 
leaders will not enforce the law there 
is nothing that we, who follow, can do 
in the matter. This applies in other cases 
also where vestries call rectors without 
sufficient attention to the past record of 
the man so called. 


e /s there any valid tradition attached:to 
the sentimental custom practised by 
some priests of giving the marriage fee 
to their wives? Theoretically is not the 
offering of the fee a ceremonial act, the 


fee itself being received by the priest for 
the Church? ‘ 


The offering of the wedding fee i 
no longer a ceremonial act. I know o 
no place where it is placed upon the book 
along with the wedding ring. Even whe 
it was so placed, it was still a gift give 
to the priest like the heave offerings i 
the Jewish Temple. If he chooses te 
give it to his wife, that is merely a mat 
ter of the internal economy of his par 
ticular family and is not a custom of the 


Church. 


e How far may a priest go in setting uf 
qualifications for godparents and refus 
ing to baptize unless these are complied 
with? 


This question has just been answered 
by the Lambeth Conference, as follows 
“Seeing that the local congregatio 
shares in the responsibility for bringing 
a new member, whether infant or adult, 
into the full fellowship of the Church, 


the Conference regards it as desirable 


“(a) that no unbaptized perso 
should act as godparent; 
“(b) 


that at least one godparen 
-should be a practicing commu 
nicant of the Anglican Com 
munion ; 
that, seeing that parents o 
guardians are sometimes unable 
or unwilling to invite active 
Churchpeople to act as godpar 
ents, Churchpeople should be 
encouraged to offer themselves, 
whether as members of a Spon- 
sors’ Guild or in some other 
way, for definite service as god- 
parents in suitable cases; 


that one or both of the parents 
of an infant should be permit- 
ted to act as godparents if 
otherwise eligible.” 


aC) 


“(d) 


Working for the most part in par- 
ishes mainly consisting of converts I 
have found it necessary at times to ac- 
cept non-Anglican sponsors. I have al- 
ways insisted that they must have Chris- 
tian Baptism and must give me a solemn 
promise, in addition to that in the sery- 
ice, that they will have the child brought 
up in the Church. 
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7OMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO Nearly Million Dollars 
ver 1945 Figure 


The national executive board of the 
Toman’s Auxiliary at its meeting in 
abury House, Greenwich, Conn., Oc- 
ber 8th to 11th, elected Mrs. Roger L. 
ingsland of Fairmount, W. Va., and 
[rs. Alfred M. Chapman of Washing- 
n Crossing, Pa., to be presiding officer 
1d assistant presiding officer at the 
ming Triennial Meeting of the women 
the Church, to be held in San Fran- 
sco next September. The elections, ac- 
yrding to the by-laws of the board, are 
21d well in advance so that the officers 
in share in preparation of the program. 

Mrs. Kingsland served two terms, 
940-46, as a member of the board. 
Irs. Chapman has been a member since 
943 and has been chairman for the past 
vO years. 

New board officers for the coming 
ear are Mrs. William R. Taliaferro of 
dgewood, Pa., chairman; Mrs. Rollin 
‘. Chamberlin, Chicago, vice-chairman ; 
Ars. Francis O. Clarkson, Charlotte, 
J. C., secretary. 

The amount now in hand for the 
Jnited Thank Offering to be presented 
t the Triennial Meeting in September, 
949, is $1,807,181.86. At the same point 
1 the previous triennium the comparable 


mount was $823,717.89. 


HPISCOPATE 


'r. Sherman Elected Suffragan 
f the Diocese of Long Island 


The Rev. Jonathan Goodhue Sher- 
nan, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
sellerose, L. I., N. Y., was elected Suf- 
ragan Bishop of the diocese of Long 
sland on October 12th at a _ recon- 
ened session of the 8lst convention of 
he diocese, meeting in the Cathedral of 
he Incarnation, Garden City, L. I, 
N. Y. Election was reached on the third 
allot. 

Fr. Sherman was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., June 13, 1907, the son of the Rev. 
Stephen Fish Sherman, Jr., and Marion 
Louise (Goodhue). He was educated at 
Kent School, Kent, Conn.; Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1929); and the General 
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BALLOTING FOR THE SUFFRAGAN BISHOP OF LONG ISLAND 


First 


Lauriston Castelman 
Charles T. Knapp 
Charles W. MacLean 
Alexander R. McKechnie 
Posen hy Ed MLSs a) fete rec scisieie oat sore exe 
Harold S. Olafson 
George W. Parsons 

A. Edward Saunders 
Jonathan G. Sherman 
Ernest Sinfield 

Lloyd M. Sommerville 
Harry J. Stretch 

Edward R. Welles 

Votes cast 

Necessary to elect 


Theological Seminary (S.T.B., 1936). 
Bishop Acheson of Connecticut ordained 
him to the diaconate in 1933, and Bishop 
Budlong of Connecticut ordained him to 
the priesthood in 1934. He was a fel- 
low and tutor at the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary from 1933 to 1935; priest 
in charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Farm- 
ingdale, L. I., from 1935 to 1938, and 
has been rector of St. Thomas’, Belle- 
rose, since 1938. 

Fr. Sherman was a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1943 and 1946; 
a member of the board of examining 
chaplains from 1939 to 1946; secre- 
tary of the standing committee, 1945- 
1946; the editor of Tidings, the journal 
of the diocese of Long Island, 1943- 
1945; and has been active in all the 


Departments 
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Liyinc Cuurcu news is gathered by a staff 
of over 100 correspondents, one in every dio- 
cese and missionary district of the Episcopal 


Church and several in foreign lands. Tue 
Livinc Cuurcnu is a subscriber to Reliigous 
News Service and is served by leading national 
news picture agencies. 


Member of the Associated Church Press. 
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affairs of the diocese. The Suffragan 
Bishop-elect has announced his accept- 
ance of the election. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


New Curriculum for 
Christian Education 


By EvizABETH McCracKEN 


The National Council, meeting Octo- 
ber 12th-14th at Seabury House, heard 
and discussed an important report on 
Christian education ; elected a new treas- 
urer to succeed Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
retiring after 29 years of continuous 
service; took action on routine reports; 
and listened with interest to speeches 
by three missionary bishops. There was 
only one long debate, that on the needs 
of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, in regard to personnel and funds. 
The assistant director of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, M. M. 
Millikan, announced the resignation of 
the director, the Rev. Cyril E. Bentley, 
and made a routine report, which was 
discussed in executive session. 

Bishop Dun of Washington, chair- 
man of the Department of Christian 
Education, reported for the Adult Di- 
vision, of which also he is chairman, 
and for the Children’s Division, its ex- 
ecutive secretary being absent. He then 
called upon the Rey. Canon G. Gardner 
Monks, a codpted member of the depart- 
ment, to speak on the “Specifications of 
the New Curriculum.” The curriculum 
is in four parts: (1) Foreword; (2) 
Appraisal of the Present Situation, (a) 
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United Nations Day, 1948 


By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


to cooperate effectively with other countries, through the medium of 
the United Nations, to the end that a future of peace, freedom, and 
justice may prevail upon the earth; and 

WHEREAS it is fitting that the devotion of the American people to the 
ideals expressed in the Charter of the United Nations should be reaffirmed -in 
our inmost hearts and expressed in public ceremonies; and 

WHEREAS it is our desire that our support of the United Nations b 
given added strength and positive affirmation through the ‘activities of an 
informed public; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations, on October 
31, 1947, unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that October 24, the 
anniversary of the coming into force of the Charter of the United Nations, 
“shall henceforth be officially called ‘United Nations Day’ and shall be de- 
voted to making known to the peoples of the world the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations and to gaining their support for the work of the United 
Nations” ; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly, in the same resolution, invited the 
member governments to codperate with the United Nations in securing 
observance of United Nations Day: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the people of the United States to 
observe October 24, 1948, as United Nations Day by exercises exemplifying 
our recognition of the achievements of the United Nations, our support of its 
aims, and our determination to strive for the realization of those aims. 

And I call upon the officers of the Federal, State, and local governments, 
as well as upon civic, educational, and religious organizations and institutions, 
and also upon the agencies of the press, radio, and other media of information, 
to codperate in programs designed to give public expression to our devotion 
to the United Nations and to make more effective our participation in the 
work of the United Nations; and I urge our citizens to participate actively in 


Wo cose the people of the United States are united in a firm resolve 


' bate came at a later session, aroused b 


these programs. 


By the President: 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State. 


In Its Wider Reaches, (b) Dilemma 
Involved in Curriculum Construction; 
(3) Basis for Curriculum Construction, 


(a) Agencies Available, (b) ‘Three 

Cardinal Emphases, (c) Criteria of a 

Good Curriculum; (4) Conclusion. 
Canon Monks said: 


“This curriculum is not an inspirational 
document. It will not excite people nor 
get them stirred up to the value of Chris- 
tian education. It is stiff reading. But it 
will be of limited value, that is to say, 
among those persons already awake to the 
problem and with some special knowl- 
edge and skill and training. If the Church 
expects to get a two by five curriculum, 
we are simply wasting our time. It can’t 
be done. If it is expected that we can pro- 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this ninth day of September in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and seventy-third. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 


vide a curriculum for an inexperienced 
teacher to use in 20 minutes, once a week, 
that can’t be done either. Then, there are 
the parents: we must make demands far 
above those of the present time—which 
are almost nil. The parents merely leave 
their children at the church door, expect- 
ing the Church school to do everything. 
“The dilemma is between the greater 
demands that must be made, and the ne- 
cessity of keeping in touch with what is. 
We must coodrdinate the Church school 
and the parish church. The curriculum 
must be centered around three emphases: 
(1) factual knowledge, (2) Christian 
character, (3) Church fellowship. The 
criteria of a good curriculum are: (1) 
soundness, that is, accuracy and correct- 
ness; (2) it must be adequate and bal- 


" 
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anced, (3) it must have relevant mateai 
which has use in promoting the three-fole 
aims. The material must be theological 
psychological, pedagogical, historical, so. 
ciological, and realistic. That is the es 
sence of this document.” 


The document, “Specifications of the 
New Curriculum,” had been sent te 
all the members of the National Coun. 
cil, with the request that they study if 
before coming to the October meeting, 
A resolution approving it was unant! 
mously passed without discussion. De 


! 
the following .resolution introduced by 


Bishop Dun: 


“Resolved, that the National Counci! 
authorizes the Department of Christian 
Education to create an editorial board 
with separate budget, for the purpose o 
producing material for the new curricu 
lum; and that this editorial board be di 
rectly responsive to the Department o 
Christian Education; and be it further 
resolved, that the National Council ap 
prove the appointment by the Presiding 
Bishop to this editorial board of the 
following members: Bishops Carpenter 
Louttit, West, and Whittemore; Canor 
Monks; the Rev. Frs. Reuel L. Howe 
Felix Kloman, Randolph C. Miller, Wil 
liam Thomas, Douglas Henderson, Ber 
nard W. Hummel, Robert Brown, and 
Girault Jones; Drs. Clark G. Kuebler 
and Wilbur Katz; Mmes. Harold Kelle 
ran, Vesper O. Ward, Alfred M. Chap 
man, and Rutherford Platt; and Miss 
Maude Cutler. 

“Resolved, that the National Counci 
approve the temporary appointment by the 
Presiding Bishop of Mrs. Dora Chapli 
as an associate editor in the editorial board 
at a salary not to exceed $4,800 per an 
num, this amount to be charged to the 
item in the budget of the Department of 
Christian Education designated as ‘Curric 
ulum Development.’ ” 


These resolutions were referred to 
the Department of Finance, which! 
brought in its report at the next session. 
Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer of 
the National Council, stated that the 
council is facing a deficit of $300,000 
in the budget of 1949. Adding items 
would automatically add to the deficit. 
A debate followed. 

The Rev. Dr. John Heuss, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, the first speaker, said: 


“Tt is simply not possible to hire people 
of talent to prepare the material we need 
for the salaries that we pay our people 
here. It is not only necessary to meet the 
present need of the Church, but to under- 
gird the religious education of the future. 
We shall be delayed now for several 
months because we haven’t the talent to 
do the work. We must hire editors and 
authors. We can’t hire them for what we 
are now paying people here.” 


Bishop Dun took the floor to re- 
enforce what Dr. Heuss had said, de- 
claring with emphasis: =. Se 
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“We had better not make the assump- 
n that material can be created for all 
ne with temporary workers. I uphold 
nat Dr. Heuss has said. We must have 
orkers to prepare material, and then to 
2 that it is rightly used. 
“Bishop Whittemore suggested an inde- 
ndent board of religious education, a 
w years ago. I opposed it, and I still do. 
it it is a threat. We struggled to get 
r. Heuss to come to us. He struggled 
get Canon Ward [the Rev. Canon 
esper O. Ward] to come as director of 
e editorial board. Here they both are, 
id we give them nothing and nobody to 
ork with. ‘ 
“Our missionary undertaking is in ex- 
ss of the informed conviction of this 
hurch. The fundamental test of a system 
Christian education is its undergirding 
the work of the Church. We must have 
hristian education as a priority. Other 
atters must wait until we catch up with 
Waiting is serious in Christian educa- 


mm. 


Bishop Whittemore of Western Mich- 


an, the next speaker, said: 


“Tn the process of growth, all our de- 
irtments have priority, one after another. 
we try to get all of them going on an 
ual rate, there is sure to be coat-tail 
illing all around. Priority right now for 
e Department of Christian Education 
ould advance all our work. If we are 
‘raid of rocking the boat, we can’t do 
iything. I proposed a separate, independ- 
1t board of religious education because 
feared that the National Council would 
» afraid of rocking the boat by giving 
riority. I hope that the council will go 
yead with what Dr. Heuss needs. If we 
yn’t, we may get that separate board of 
ligious education. That would upset all 
ir present National Council plans. I 
ant to see the present Department of 
hristian Education, with Dr. Heuss, 
icceed.” 


Tue Rr. Rev. Epwarp HAMILTON WEST 
The Rev. Robert R. Brown of Texas ; Consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Florida, October 4th. 
ade a brief speech, saying: 


am a member, recognizes the work of Dr. before. We can do it here and now. Let 
Heuss as the most forward-looking work us stay here until we settle the question— 
we have had in that field. But, in employ- not put it off until December. I am con- 
ing outside, new talent, we should not  vinced that we can do it.” 


overlook the talent we already have in- 
side. I am in entire sympathy with Dr. E. Townsend Look of New Jersey, 


“We should recognize the need for pri- 
rity. In the course of a year, we in- 
‘eased the budget for Christian education 
ad got in some experts. Now, we are 
locking the end of the funnel: the prod- 


; The atiary 
et can € get out for distribution. Heuss, as we all are; but I wonder if we the next speaker, returned to the state- 
Bishop Bentley, vice-president of the could not use some of the talent we al- ment made by Dr. Franklin at the out- 
lational Council, the next speaker, ready have here.” set, that adding to the budget of the 
entioned a difficulty, with reference to The Very Rev. J. W. F. Carman of Department of Christmas would add to 
1e appointment of Mrs. Chaplin, say- Arizona made a practical suggestion, the deficit. Mr. Look said: 


B ° Saying « “T thought the money needed for Dr. 

“The difficulty is that the whole Church Heuss’s work would come from outside 
does not know the problem. The clergy do; the budget for all our work. If we are 
I am sure of that. But the man in the going to spend $500,000 without outside 
pew hasn’t the slightest idea what the funds, we can do it only by cutting the 
work of Dr. Heuss and his department appropriations of other work. Why not 
means to him and to his children. If he try to get the money in one day, as we did 


did, he would support it. The Department the $1,000,000 last February 29th? Along 


“The crux of the matter is that we are 
sking for the increase of one person in 
ne department, That would mean possi- 
le requests for increased help all down 
ie line. It cannot be settled in the short 
me we have here. We should study the 
latter and report at the December meet- 


ig.” of Promotion declares that they Can, pre- with the program of the Department of 

, ; sent it and get the money needed. Christian Education, we should have a 
Cc McD. Davis of East Carolina The Rev. Dr. John S. Higgins of plan for raising the money. I feel sure 
ade a pertinent suggestion, saying: ea that the laymen would respond.” 

Rhode Island said: 
“The Finance Department, of which I “T have seen rabbits pulled out of hats Bishop McKinstry asked a question: 
Jetober 24, 1948 . 7 
pay . eer, 
(te, Sean 
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“To we lose this proposed worker, Mrs. 
Dora Chaplin, unless we have the money 
for the salary suggested?” 


Dr. Heuss replied with some warmth 
of feeling: - 


“We shall lose her unless we can make 
her an adequate offer. We have done the 
preliminary work. Now, we are ready to 
produce our curriculum material. We 
must have two persons, permanently as- 
sociated with Canon Ward, the director 
of the editorial board. Here, in the ga- 
rage, we have a good office, ready to re- 
ceive him. We are ready to go; but we 
can’t go until we get the money needed.” 


J. Foster Taylor of New York took 
the floor next and made a vigorous 
speech, saying: 


“T’d like to put one or two thoughts be- 
fore you. The Department of Finance 
devoted considerable time to discussion 
of this general question. This thought de- 
veloped: the trouble with us is that we 
start out every triennium with our sights 
set high. Then we throw cold water be- 
cause we haven’t got the necessary money. 
The Finance Department suggested that 
we should give the department heads what 
they need to do good jobs—not what they 
can do with much less. Then, we should 
put it up to the General Convention. 

“Tt will be grotesque if this program of 
the Department of Christian Education 
can’t. be put through. Askings should be 
taken up at once, with the presentation of 
the program. Do that, and you will get 
what is needed. It may sound brash, but 
it is true.” 


The Rev. Dr. Robert A. McGill of 
Southwestern Virginia arose to speak, 
beginning: 


“JT am in one of the departments hang- 
ing on the coat-tails of the Department 
of Christian Education. We have the 
money—” 


Dr. Franklin interrupted Dr. Magill, 
to say with decided emphasis: 


“No, we haven’t. We must take it out 
of some other appropriation, to do what 
is asked by the Department of Christian 
Education. They need it—I don’t question 
that. But we haven’t got it.” 


Apparently unmoved, Dr. Magill con- 
tinued, saying: 


“We should give them the money. 
Among other things, it would show the 
General Convention that we must have 
money to pay for putting their mandates 
into effect.” 


Bishop McKinstry of Delaware, as 
undismayed as Dr. Magill, said: 


“We shouldn’t hold up Dr. Heuss. At 
least, we must employ this one person— 
Mrs. Chaplin.” 


Bishop Dun of Washington took the 
floor again, to clarify the issue, saying: 


“The immediate issue is not the em- 
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Russety E. Dirt: New Treasurer. 


ployment of Mrs. Chaplin. The whole 


program does not depend upon her, fine 


as she is. We must not be romantic. When 
I lose a missionary in my diocese, I have 
to get another. In these days, I must pay 
him more than the one who has gone. 
I do it, with fear and trembling—fear of 
reverberations. I get the reverberations. 
But I can’t hold up necessary action to 
avoid reverberations. Moreover, my action 
about this one new man does not upset 
the whole salary of my diocese—at once.” 


The Presiding Bishop, who had been 
following the debate with alert interest, 
spoke for the first time, saying: 


“Why not vote the appointment of Mrs. 
Chaplin for one year; and study other 
salary items during that period? Would 
that be satisfactory to Dr. Heuss?” 


Dr. Heuss made a tentative reply, 
saying: 
“Tf Mrs. Chaplin will accept a tem- 


porary position, it would. That would 
mean leaving her present position, or Ok 
accepting other better offers than ours.’ 


Mrs. John E. Hill of Pennsylvania 
returned to the question of salary scales, 
saying: 


“We can’t increase the salaries of our 
women workers here at headquarters. 
New people coming in get more money for 
less important work. We of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary cannot do anything about it, 
because it must be voted by the National 
Council. We can do nothing.” 


Bishop Dun added a foot-note to Mrs. 
Hill’s speech— 


“Tn spite of the fact that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary raise a big share of our budg- 
etary funds—over $1,000,000 in the last 
triennium.”’ 


Miss Anne W. Patton of Los 
geles made the final speech of the 
bate, saying: 


“Tt has been proposed that we have ¢ 
survey made, with a view to getting 
salaries raised. I hope that voting to ap 
point Mrs. Chaplin will not mean that we 
are not to have that survey and a repori™ 
on it.” [Cries from the floor of “No!J 
No!”] 


The Council then voted to create they 
editorial board requested in the firs# 
resolution, no additions or amendments 
being suggested. It then voted the sec 
ond resolution, appointing Mrs. Chapli 
on a temporary basis, the exact time no’ 
being specified, with the salary per an- 
num not to exceed $4,800. 

A remark was made about the amount 
of this salary, and Mr. Look answered 
it, informally, saying: 


“Specialists employed for a few years 
usually get more salary than regular, per- 
manent employees. You don’t make a sur- 
vey of the whole salary structure every 
time you employ a specialist. But I agre 
that we should make the proposed sur- 
vey here.” 


Dr, Franklin Resigns; 
Mr. Dill Elected 


Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer of 
the National Council since 1919, re 
signed this office at the meeting of the 
National Council, to the great regret of 
everyone, though it was understood that 
Dr. Franklin’s strong desire to be re- 
lieved of his responsibilities should be 
respected. A resolution, expressing ap- 
preciation of Dr. Franklin’s great serv- 
ices to the Church and admiration of 
his high character as a man and a 
Churchman, was offered and passed with 
a rising vote and prolonged applause. 

The Presiding Bishop, acting for the 
whole council, presented Dr. Franklin 
with a handsome crystal and silver ink 
stand, saying: 


“There are great names in the Church, 
of bishops, other clergy, and laymen and 
women. I doubt if there is, among the lay- 
men, one who has given as much to the 
Church as you have.” 


Dr. Franklin, evidently deeply moved 
replied, saying: 


“T have difficulty in expressing appre- 
ciation for this gift, and more for the 
work done with you during these years. 
I am glad that I could spend most of my 
working life for the Church. I can wish 
nothing better. for any layman. I hope 
that this one [of the ink bottles in the 
stand] will always remain full of black 
ink; and this one [another bottle, meant 
for red ink] always empty. [Laughter.] 
I came here in 1919, under Bishop Lloyd, 
just before he retired, to begin work with 
a new leader, in a new organization. I 


ne in faith, and I have stayed for 29 
ppy years.” 


The council then proceeded to elect 
Dr. Franklin’s successor, Russell E. 
ll of Bronxville, N. Y., in the diocese 
New York. The Presiding Bishop 
esented Mr. Dill to the council and 
made a brief speech. - 
Mr. Dill was born in San Jose, Calif., 
1894. He was educated in local 
n00ls and did his college work in the 
niversity of California. Mr. Dill be- 
me a specialist in the reorganization 
industrial organizations, including 
rge department stores, a hosiery mill, 
motor manufacturing concern, and an 
rcraft factory. During World War II 
was sent to England to confer with 
rmy authorities on confidential mat- 
rs regarding aerial warfare. He assist- 
| in the preparation of the first ration- 
g program under Leon Henderson. 
[r. Dill is a member of Christ Church, 
ronxville, and has served as a vestry- 
an. 


Great Scenes from Great Plays” 


Reporting to the National Council 
1 the results of the radio program, 
Great Scenes from Great Plays,” 
obert D. Jordan, director of the De- 
artment of Promotion, said: 


“As part of the Campaign of Evangel- 
m, the success of the radio program will 
epend 20% on the program itself; 80% 
ill depend on the codperation of the par- 
hes. It is too early to see results yet. 
Jp to October 13th, more than 8,000 re- 
uests were received for the booklet, 
Finding Your Way. These requests are 
eing filled. The names of those asking 
or the booklet will be collated and sent 
o the bishops of the dioceses and mis- 
ionary districts from which they come. 
Ne have a contract for 13 weeks of radio 
ime. By the end of that time, it is esti- 
nated that 10,000,000 persons will have 
istened in. There were 2,500,000 listeners 
or the first program. The letters we have 
ceived show that the results will be 
plendid if the rectors do their part: (1) 
n preparing the people to listen in, and 
2) by what they do when the people come 
o church as a result of the program.” 


Radio time must be secured for a pe- 
iod of 13 weeks, the required contrac- 
ual unit. The council voted that a sec- 
ynd period of 13 weeks should be se- 
sured, and authorized the Department 
4f Promotion to sign a contract for it. 
This will carry the programs up until 
the last Friday in March. The network 
for “Great Scenes from Great Plays’ is 
the largest radio hook-up in use. It 
reaches 90% of the radio audiences in 
the country. 


Army and Navy Division 


Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Army and Navy Division, 


* 


gave an interesting report, touching on 
several matters of special concern at the 
present time. He said: 


“Toward the end of World War II, 


what is called ‘denominational registra- 


tion’ was permitted by the Army author- 
ities. This has been rescinded, and now 
men must register under the three major 
divisions — Catholic, Protestant, Jew. 
have been trying to persuade the author- 
ities to permit enlisted men to register ac- 
cording to their actual religious affiliations. 
I have just received a letter, quoting the 
Army authorities as saying that they ‘can- 
not ask men to state so intimately personal 
a matter.’ But I shall see the Secretary 
of War, and explain that we can do a 
better job if we know. So far, I have not 
been able to get the Army to say that we 
might send out letters to chaplains, saying 
that draftees might register as Episco- 
palians.” 


At the request of the Presiding Bish- 
op, Bishop Hart gave an account of his 
recent visit to Germany. He said: 


_ “In a week’s time, I tried to do a month’s 
work. I visited all the chaplains, with a 
Methodist and a Lutheran minister. I 
had Confirmations and celebrated the Holy 


‘Communion. Men took long trips to re- 


ceive the Holy Communion; some came 
all the way from Switzerland. Our chap- 
lains are doing fine work, but they need 
to have us keep in close touch with them. 
I hope that National Council members 
and Churchpeople in general will think 
carefully about the matter of a bishop 
for the armed forces who would be a suf- 
fragan to the Presiding Bishop. This mat- 
ter is to come before the next General 
Convention. Our chaplains need help, to 
keep their quality as chaplains. One told 
me that he was nothing but an assistant 
adjutant.” 


Bishop Hart mentioned that there are 
57 Episcopal chaplains in the armed 
forces at the present time. The Army 
and Navy Budget for 1949 is $72,350. 
While it is not likely that all this will 
be used, the Division should be prepared 
for any contingency, even war. 


Church World Service 


New connections with Church World 
Service were announced by the National 
Council. The Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pep- 
per, director of the Department of 
Christian Relations, recently elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Church World 
Service, was granted leave of absence 
without pay up until January Ist, 1949. 
The Rev. Arnold Purdie, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Dr. Pepper’s Department, was 
appointed acting director for that pe- 
riod, with a bonus of $500. 

Robert D. Jordan, director of the 
Department of Promotion, has been 
called upon to launch and conduct a 
great united campaign for all the 23 
Church groups forming Church World 
Service. Mr. Jordan began by saying 


that he would not use the Episcopal 
Church staff for this campaign, nor re- 
mit any of his duties as head of his own 
department. He is already making plans 
for a United Appeal for World Relief, 
to be put into effect in March 1949. A 
full account of the plan will be given 
when important details, not yet certain- 
ties, have been incorporated into it. The 
Council passed a resolution, congratulat- 
ing Mr. Jordan on having been chosen 
for this important task, and expressing 
confidence in his ability to carry it 
through. 


Laymen’s Work 


W. Ted Gannaway, a new member 
of the National Council, elected by the 
Fourth Province at its recent synod, was 
asked by the executive director of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Lay- 
men’s Work, to speak of the work in his 
territory, he being the official represen- 
tative of the Committee in the Fourth 
Province. Mr. Gannaway said: 


“We in the South are ‘fixing’ to get a 
little religion. In about 84% of the par- 
ishes of the Province the men are organ- 
ized. There are key men in every diocese, 
with 30,000 men working on evangelistic 
enterprises. We have had conferences in 
the 15 dioceses. We expect to double our 
communicant strength in the next two 
years.” 


New Division of National Council 


The National Council created a new 
division under the Home Department. 
This division, which will be known as 
the Town and Country Division, has 
grown out of the work in the rural 
field under the direction of the Rev. 
Clifford L. Samuelson. It was explained 
by the Rev. Dr. George A. Wieland that 
the work, as now organized, has it own 
secretary, staff, and budget. It already 
actually functions as an independent di- 
vision. Creating it formally a division is 
really merely making official its present 
actual procedure. Fr. Samuelson will 
continue in charge, with Miss Elizabeth 
A. Rhea as assistant, as at present. 


American Church Institute 
for Negroes 


Reporting on the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, M. N. Millikan, 
assistant director, gave an encouraging 
account of repairs and new building at 
the schools of the Institute. At Voorhees 
School, Okolona College, and St. Paul’s 
Polytechnic Institute, improvements and 
additions had been made, and more were 
planned. All the work has been accom- 
plished with an actual cash disbursement 
of $108,587.09, and by commitments of 
$121,214.92 for the next few months. 
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This represents a total of $229,701 out 
of approximately $435,000 allocated by 
the National Council from the Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund, for new 
facilities for the schools of the Institutes. 


Financial Matters 


Since the April meeting of the Coun- 
cil, additional or final payments on leg- 
acies amounted to $31,951.98, undesig- 
nated ; $59,736.34, designated ; and $10,- 
404.49, designated “general.” The sum 
of $30,000 was appropriated to Bishop 
Gordon of Alaska, to rebuild St. Mat- 
_thew’s Church, Fairbanks, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1946. This appro- 
priation is from the Reconstruction and 
Advance Fund, and supplements the 


money raised from insurance and by the _ 


people of St. Matthew’s. The new 
church will cost $44,000. 

In regard to the budget, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “That final 
adjustment of the 1949 budget be de- 
ferred until the February meeting, and 
that the officers of the several Depart- 
ments are hereby instructed to give fur- 
ther study to the present ‘Askings,’ with 
a view to advising the Council at the 
December 1948 meeting and the Feb- 
ruary 1949 meeting as to how the ‘Ask- 
ings’ may best be reduced to come within 
the income expected for 1949, and fur- 
ther, that the heads of departments, 
missionary ,bishops, and other benefici- 
aries of budget appropriations. be ad- 
vised immediately that they should enter 
into no commitments for 1949 except as 
specifically authorized by the Council, in 
excess of appropriations contained in the 


1948 budget.” 


Advance Program 


The National Council considered the 
need for a program of advance, to carry 
out the Presiding Bishop’s plans for con- 
tinuous evangelistic work throughout 
the Church, with special reference to the 
millions of unchurched people in the 


land. The following resolution was 
passed : 
“Be it resolved: That the National 


Council immediately undertake the prepa- 
ration of an Advance Program, and to 
that end, the heads of the several depart- 
ments and divisions, under the direction of 
the= Presiding Bishop codperate in the 
preparation of such programs for their 
respective departments and divisions, and 
the consolidation of all into a single inte- 
grated Advance Program of the work of 
the whole Church, covering the next tri- 
ennium, for presentation to and considera- 
tion by the next General Convention, and 
be it further resolved that a preliminary 
outline of such Advance Program be pre- 
pared in sufficient time to permit its sub- 
mission to the members of the Council for 
its consideration at the April meeting of 
the Council.” 
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New Members 


The Presiding Bishop introduced to 
the Council two new members. They 
were W. Ted Gannaway, member for 
the Fourth Province; and Mrs. David 
R. West of Minnesota, elected to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Dr. Ade- 
laide T. Case. 

Dr. Lewis B. Franklin was elected as 
an additional member of the Overseas 
Department, and also as a member of 
the Committee on Trust Funds. An- 
nouncement of these two elections was 
received with applause. 


Foreign Missions Assembly 


The Rev. A. Ronald Merrix, Field 
Officer in the Eighth Province, stirred 
the council with his enthusiastic account 
of the Foreign Missions Assembly at 
Columbus, Ohio, October 6th-8th. The 
assembly was in preparation for a se- 
ries of regional meetings, to be held from 
October 19th-November 19th, in 36 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
The Episcopal Church is taking part in 
the program, holding regional meetings 
of Episcopal Church people prior to the 
large interdenominational meetings to be 
arranged by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. These Anglican meetings are 


_ being arranged by the American Church 


in the United States; in Canada, they 
will be arranged by the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. 


Three Missionary Bishops Speak 


Three missionary bishops addressed 
the National Council. Bishop Wilner, 
Suffragan of the Philippine Islands, the 
first, was greeted with affectionate 
warmth. He said: 


“When the Presiding Bishop presented 
me to the King of England, His Majesty 
asked, ‘How are things going in the Philip- 
pines?’ They are going well, but slowly. 
We have 17 men in St. Andrew’s Theo- 
logical Seminary, and a great work is 
being done with them, led by the warden, 
the Rev. Wayland S. Mandell, under 
Bishop Binsted. Another important item 
is the relation between our Church and 
the Philippine Independent Church. Their 
hope is that they may become a sister 
Church, in the Anglican Communion, to 
our Church. I believe in the sincerity and 
devotion of .the bishops. They feel great 
gratitude to the Episcopal Church for 
bringing them into the Apostolic Suc- 
cession.’ 


Bishop Harris of Liberia gave an in- 
teresting and encouraging account of 
the Church in Liberia. Natural re- 
sources, he said, are being rapidly de- 
veloped in Africa; but it takes longer 
to develop men. The great need is for 
educational facilities, to train teachers 
and native clergy, as well as for the 
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education of the youth of the Republic 

Bishop Lewis of Nevada said that he 
had come to tell the Council what hac 
been done and what should be done, ir 
Nevada and the other mid- -mountait 
states. He had not come to ask for any 
thing special “at present.” He felt thas 
Nevada had had its share, just now! 
The opportunities were immense, Bishorf 
Lewis declared, and constituted a chal 
lenge to. the Church! 


Commemorative Minutes | 

The Council adopted commemorative 
minutes on the service to the Church of 
Dr. Adelaide TIT. Case, who died or 
June 19th; and of Bishop Carson, late 
Bishop of Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, who died on June 13th. 


Dates of Forthcoming 
Council Meetings 


The December 1948 National Coun- 
cil will be held at Seabury House, De- 
cember, 7th-9th. The 1949 meetings 
will be held, February, 8th-10th; April, 
26th-28th, both at Seabury House; Sep 
tember, 23d-24th, at San Francisco 
December, 6th-8th, at Seabury House 
‘The September meeting will come on 
the Friday and Saturday before the 
General Convention, the opening date of 
which is Monday, September 26th. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


United Nations Day Message 
Issued by Archbishops 


The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Fisher) and the Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Garbett) have issued the follow- 
ing message in connection with the ob- 


servance of United Nations Day, Octo- 
ber 24th: 


“United Nations Day which, by resolu- 
tion of the Second Assembly of the United 
Nations, is to be observed by the peoples 
of member nations annually on October 
24th, falls this year on a Sunday. 

“The indispensable place of United Na- 
tions and the great responsibility that rests 
upon it become daily more evident. It can 
only grow to full stature as an instrument 
of world coéperation and good government 
if it has behind it the intelligent support 
of the peoples which it represents, and, 
as the Lambeth Conference recently said, 
it will fail unless it is upheld by the con- 
viction that nations as well as individuals 
are all members of the one family under 
the One God and Father of all. We trust 
that our own Church, along with others, 
will strongly support United Nations that 
it may be rightly directed in its work and 
growth, and we ask that in all our 
churches special prayer may be offered fom 
it on October 24th.” 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION 


The Psalms as Prayers - I 


HE really important thing 
about the psalms is that they 
are prayers. Although they are 
great poetry, and although there is 
great theology implied in them, they 
are above everything else the upward 
thrust of a devoted heart toward its 
God, in all the various moods’ and 
kinds of prayer —in praise, in peti- 
tion, thanksgiving, in adoration, and 
in penitence. Occasionally we find a 
psalm that is throughout a simple 
statement—like the first psalm which 
defines the blessed man as one that 
“hath not walked in the counsel of 
the ungodly nor stood in the way of 
sinners,” or the 127th which explains, 
“Except the Lord build the house, 
their labor is but lost that build it.” 
But although there is much truth 
in the psalms, the psalmist is not pri- 
marily interested in the truth about 
God, but in contact with Him. The 
majority of the psalms are the direct 
speech of a soul to its Creator. Even 
when they begin as simple statements 
or explanations, they pull quickly 
away upward from facts and truths 
to the source of all facts and truth, 
and become addressed to God Him- 
self. What begins, “I cried unto the 
Lord with my voice,” turns to urgent 
personal gratitude: “I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord, and said, Thou art 
my hope and my portion.” Because 
they are real devotions, the psalms 
will not stay in the impersonal third 
person to say ‘““The Lord did thus 
and so,” but turn and return upon 
the intimate form of conversation: 
‘nto Ubee, © Lord... *Erom 
‘Thee, ©) Lords...” ;.‘Itis. Thou, 
Bes Raed 
It is because they are above all 
prayers that for us of the Anglican 
Communion they are not only beauti- 
ful, moving, and inspiring; they are 
useful, and we are meant to use them. 
The Book of Common Prayer shows 
that their value for us lies in their 
being used, even as they were writ- 
ten, as definite acts of prayer. If we 
glance through our Prayer Books we 
will find that most of the services of 
the Church rely heavily on the psalms 
for the people’s corporate expression. 
Morning Prayer begins with an ex- 
pression of corporate thanksgiving in 
the 95th Psalm: “O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord . . . let us come 
before His presence with thanksgiv- 
ing.” The day ends with a reading of 
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the psalms at Vespers: “It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord 
. . to tell of Thy loving kindness 
early in the morning and of Thy 
truth in the night season.” To the 
psalms, too, the Church looks for a 
corporate expression of penitence in 
the Office for Ash Wednesday; 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, after 
Thy great goodness: according to the 
multitude of Thy mercies, do away 
mine offences.”’ In the Office of Con- 
firmation, when the person to be 
confirmed has made his vows, he and 
the bishop alike turn to the words of 
the Psalmist to express their shared 
confidence in that help . without 
which the vows cannot be kept: 


“Our help is in the name of the Lord 
Who hath made heaven and earth.” 


If a woman come to make thanks- 
giving after childbirth, it is in the 
words of the Psalmist: 


“My delight is in the Lord: because 
He hath heard the voice of my prayer; 
because He hath inclined His ear unto 
me.” 


When the priest visits the sick, he 
may choose in the order for the Vis- 
itation of the Sick from several of the 
psalms in which the Psalmist, heavy 
in body and spirit, looks past his own 
infirmities to lay hold on the strength 
of God: 


“Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
... And I said, It is mine own infirm- 
ity; but I will remember the years of 
the right hand of the Most Highest.” 


With psalms, too, our dead are 
buried. To the certainty of the resur- 
rection as set forth in gospel and 
epistle, the psalms add the people’s 
own response of trust and hope: 


“Lord, Thou hast been our refuge 
from one generation to another.” 


“The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation.” 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills . . . my help cometh from the 
Lord.” 


It is the Psalmist, too, who adds, 
in this great service for the dead, the 
minor reality of human grief that is 
swallowed up in the major reality of 
victory. It is “out of the depths” 
that the act of faith and confidence 
must come; it is against the paler 
truth of the shortness and vanity of 
man’s life — “like the grass that in 


the morning is green and in the eve- 
ning is cut down’ — that the un- 
fading truth of eternal life is set 
forth. All this is properly a minor 
note —the sharp sense of loss, the 
transitoriness of human life — but it 
is in the human heart, and out of it 
the act of belief must come. For the 
Psalmist knows whence prayer comes 
as well as whither it goes. 

Finally, our churches and chapels 
are consecrated with psalmody: 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
and the King of glory shall come in.” 


So long as we have the Book of 
Common Prayer we can hardly es- 
cape the psalms as corporate prayers. 
But the Prayer Book did not intend 
for our use of them to stop there. 
There is another page in the Prayer 
Book, which shows that those who 
made it supposed that the psalms 
would also be used as private prayers, 


-to shape the moods and needs of the 


individual soul in its approach to 
God. If we use page ix in the Prayer 
Book, we shall find the psalms classi- 
fied under topics: the first nine topics 
gathering together psalms which are 
proper for adoration and praise of 
God as Creator, as Redeemer, as 
Judge; for His glory, for His sover- 
eignty, for His wisdom, for His law, 
for His providence. Group XXIV 
are morning prayers; Group XXV, 
evening prayers; Group XIV, pray- 
ers of thanksgiving. 

The use of these psalms is not 
meant, of course, to be a substitute 
for the offering of our personal 
prayers, or to release us from the 
effort and energy of praising and 
worshipping God with such words 
and needs and love as is peculiarly 
our own. But we have to learn pray- 
er, and we learn it as we learn every- 
thing else, neither in a vacuum nor 
shut up.in our own limited, grop- 
ing individual experience within it. 
If we will use these Psalms, at first 
awkwardly and self-consciously per- 
haps, we shall soon follow the Psalm- 
ist through every mood of the heart 
in its relation to God [through every 
kind of prayer]. Moreover, because 
real devotion, real contrition, real 
love, and real thanksgiving are con- 
tagious, we shall learn better how to 
form and fashion our own private 
prayers. 


Education and the Spirit 


tending it, the installation of Dwight D. Eisen- 

hower as president of Columbia University was 
a rare and thrilling experience. The weather, which 
had been threatening, cleared rapidly; and at the 
very moment when the chairman of the trustees, Dr. 
Frederick Coykendall, presented the new president 
with the charter and keys symbolic of the office of 
president, the sun broke through the clouds and 
seemed to join in the enthusiastic acclamation of the 
faculty, students, and guests. 

But it was Dr. Eisenhower's inaugural address 
that was the high point of the occasion. It was, we 
believe, one of the most masterful statements of the 
essentials of good citizenship and of the role of edu- 
cation in preparing for it, that has been made in many 
a month. Coming as it did in the midst of the reports 
of bitterness and vituperation in the debates before 
the United Nations in Paris, it was as a breath of 
clean and fresh air. 

“To blend, without coercion, the individual good 
and the common good is the essence of citizenship in 
a free country,” said President Eisenhower. To ac- 
complish this aim, the academic range of the educa- 
tional system ‘‘must involve the entire material, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual aspects of life.” This, he im- 
plied, would be his aim at Columbia, and it augurs 
well for the future of that great university and of 
American education generally. 

Another institution of higher education that is of 
particular importance to our own Church is also 
inaugurating a new president. On the day preceding 
the date of this issue, Dr. Alan Willard Brown will 
have been installed as president of Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges. We wish him God-speed as he 
enters upon his new duties, and we hope his admin- 
istration will prove to be a fruitful one in the life of 
the Colleges of the Seneca. 

Whether in the great university or in the relatively 
small college, the three aspects of life to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called attention are of the utmost 
importance. The idea of the past century that educa- 
tion in itself would advance the welfare of the world 
is an exploded theory —a theory that was literally 
blown to pieces when the first atom bomb was det- 
onated. For education, conceived of in purely intel- 
lectual or scientific terms, can lead to a fiendish re- 
finement of cruelty and inhumanity as readily as to 
the enlightenment of humane civilization. Material 
prosperity and intellectual superiority must be united 
to spiritual integrity, or they tend to become danger- 
ous instruments of moral deterioration. 

The Church is the mother of education in this 
country. Both Columbia and Hobart, together with 
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._ hand; and not more than one of them could surviv 


many other colleges and universities great and smal 
were founded under Church auspices. Some of them 
like Columbia, have severed their formal ties wit! 
the Church; others, like Hobart, have retained 
those ties. Both the Chureherelated colleges an) 
those not so related have an important part to play i! 
the educational picture. But no educational institutioy 
can afford to neglect or ignore the spiritual aspect oO 
life, which is quite as important as its intellectual any 
material aspects. 

The Church, too, has a responsibility toward insti 
tutions of higher education — a responsibility that 
has not always been faithful in executing. Perhap 
our own Episcopal Church has been particularly cu 
pable in this respect in past years. For the Chure 
has shamefully neglected her own colleges. Some — 
like Racine College in Wisconsin — have disappeared 
because of this neglect; others — like Bard (formerl 
St. Stephen’s ) — have been lost to the Church. Toda 
the colleges that bear any close relation to the Epis 
copal Church can be counted on the fingers of on 


if it were entirely dependent upon the support of th 
Church. 


N recent years there has been some measure 0 
awakening to the situation on the part of th 
Church, but it is still not nearly enough. The Nationa 
Council, through its Division of College Work, an 
the Church Society for College Work have done muck 
to arouse the Church to the need for religious mi 
istration to college students, and to supply Churc 
chaplains for college campuses. Some dioceses hav 
set a high standard of leadership in this respect. Bu 
there is still much to be done, both in strengthening 
the Church-related colleges and in providing th 
Church’s spiritual leadership to students of othe 
colleges and universities. 
One field that could, it seems to us, bear addi 
tional attention is that of the faculties. A faculty 
member whose life is governed by Christian principle 
can often have an influence upon students greater tha 
that of the chaplain. We have known some splendic¢ 
examples of this type of Christian witness; but they 
are unfortunately the exception rather than the rule 
Another field is the alumni, whose interest migh 
well be enlisted in support of the Church’s work o 
the campus. We have never heard of a graduates 
Canterbury Club, but we should think that such a 
organization might be of very great value. 

Our editorial has gone somewhat far afield; bu 
it has followed a line of thought that was suggested 
to us as we watched the magnificent spectacle o: 
President Eisenhower’s inane aaa Perhaps it wil 
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ggest a similar line of thought to our readers. For 
spite much splendid work that has been done in 
ecent years in the field of college work, there is still 
eed for much thought, prayer, and action if the 
‘hurch is really to exercise an effective ministry on 
he hundreds of college campuses in this country, and 
us help the schools themselves to develop what 
Solumbia’s distinguished president has referred to as 
ne of the three vital aspects of education — the 
iritual life. 


NV ooing Franco 


HE past few weeks have brought increasingly 
frequent statements from prominent Americans 
favor of a resumption of diplomatic relations with 
spain, still under the Fascist dictatorship of General 
¢ranco. These began with an interview with former 
2ostmaster General Farley, following a visit to 
Franco, and culminated in a guarded statement by 
Secretary Marshall indicating that perhaps the time 
aad come to reéxplore this subject. 

At the same time, the British Foreign Office has 
announced the formation of a Spanish government in 
exile, with the implication that such a government 
might have British support. Certainly it would be 
more palatable to the Labor government than the 
regime of Franco, who has successfully outlived the 
German and Italian dictators whose support put him 
into power. 

What is the significance of these two contrary 
moves? Does it portend an Anglo-American split 
over Spain like that over Palestine, which was a factor 
in precipitating the communal strife in the Holy 
Land? Is it an American move to line up allies, how- 
ever personally malodorous, in preparation for anti- 
cipated war with Russia? Or is the fine Italian hand 
of the Papacy to be discerned in this attempted 
reversal of American and United Nations policy 
toward Spain? 

War, and the threat of war, make even stranger 
bedfellows than politics. But we hope our State De- 
partment is not going to ask the American public to 
hail Franco as a supporter of democracy against the 
menace of Soviet Communism. Our memories are 
short, but it is still a little difficult to visualize the 
erstwhile pupil of Hitler and Mussolini as the friend 
and defender of the democratic way of life. 


An Orthodox Bishop-Hero 


WwW. HAVE recently received from Bishop Nicho- 
lai, of the Serbian Orthodox Church in this 
country, an interesting brochure entitled 4 Spiritual 
Hero of Our Time.* The hero is Bishop Varnava of 
Dabro-Bosnia, an American-born clergyman who, less 


than a year after his consecration to the episcopate, 
a 


*Published by the Serbian Eastern Orthodox Diocese for ie United States 
of America and Canada, St. Sava Monastery, Libertyville, Ill. Price 25 cents. 
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was tried and convicted by a Communist court in 
Yugoslavia on a treason charge. He was condemned 
to eleven years at hard labor and taken away to Ze- 
nica, described as ‘“‘the most horrible and feared 
prison in the Balkans.’” And despite Marshall Tito’s 
falling-out with his former masters in the Kremlin, 
Bishop Varnava is apparently still serving out that 
sentence. 

The general pattern of Bishop Varnava’s trial 
followed that of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Stepinac. But in Varnava’s case there could be no 
question of his acting on behalf of a foreign ecclesias- 
tical power, for he was a son of the Yugoslav Ortho- 
dox Church. Nevertheless, even in the courtroom, 
he had the courage to say: “I believe with people here 
and everywhere that war between America and the 
Soviets is inevitable. But rest assured the Soviets 
will lose that war. I know that our people will meet 
the American army with cheers.”’ 

Bishop Varnava acknowledged that he had 
preached against Communist tyranny, that he had 
denounced the Communists for having kept UNRRA 
supplies for themselves, and that he had expressed 
the hope that an American army would come to 
liberate Yugoslavia. Clearly he was guilty of treason 
against the Tito regime; but when he referred to 
the remnant of the Chetnik army, still holding out 
in the mountains, as “brave men ready to lay down 
their lives for their people,” there was such a dem- 
onstration in his favor that the judge had to clear 
the courtroom. One is reminded of the statement of 
Patrick Henry: “If this be treason, make the most 
Olett, 

In all the tangled strands in the pattern of the 
East-West ‘‘cold war,” there is none quite so confus- 
ing as the status of Marshall Tito’s anti-Russian 
Communist regime. Some well-intentioned Americans 
try to make out a case for Tito by citing his break 
with the Kremlin as an evidence that his heart is 
really in the right place. But if it is, why doesn’t Tito 
release such political prisoners as Varnava and unite 
his country on a democratic basis? We suspect it is 
because the ‘‘democracy” of Tito is no more genuine 
than that of Stalin. ) 


United Nations Day 

aly Sunday, October 24th, is to be observed 
throughout the world as United Nations Day. 

We hope that many of our own churches will give 

some measure of recognition to the United Nations 

on this occasion. 

While the representatives of the United Nations 
are struggling at Paris with the vital problems of 
Berlin and Palestine, with the peace of the world 
hanging in the balance, it is fitting that people of 
good will in every land should pledge anew their 
support of the ideals and principles for which the 
United Nations stands. Secretary Marshall has 
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described this day as one on which “‘to re-read the 
Charter, refresh our memories as to its terms, and 
renew our determination to prevent the recurrence 
of the tragedy of war by adherence to its principles.” 

The slogan for the observance is, ‘‘Peace takes 
practice.’ The organization of the United Nations 
was not intended to bear, in its early years, the strain 
of such a dispute as has been referred to it in the 
split between the great powers of the East and West. 
It was assumed that the peace settlement with Ger- 
many and Japan, and the immediate issues growing 
out of the war, would be settled by treaties agreed 
upon amicably by the victor nations; and that the 
United Nations could take up its work from that 
point. Instead, there has been thrust upon it in its 
infancy problems of the greatest weight that the 
nations have been unable to solve through other chan- 
nels, and with which the U. N. is hardly prepared 
to cope. It is a tribute to the strength of the U. N. 
that these problems have not disrupted either the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, which are 
striving valiantly to deal with them. 

Meanwhile it is easy to overlook the genuine 
progress being made by the United Nations in other 
fields, and through its other agencies. ‘he World 
Order Day message set forth by the Federal Council 
of Churches summarizes some of the ways in which 
the U. N. is trying with growing success to bring a 
measure of order to a chaotic world: 


“The Economic and Social Council has launched a far- 
reaching program to alleviate economic ills. The codperation 
of governments and private agencies is being sought to raise 
the standard of living and to promete the health, welfare, and 
security of the peoples of the world. The Trusteeship Council, 
relying solely on the appeal of justice and the power of public 
opinion, is winning unprecedented response from member 
states in its efforts to improve the conditions of non-self-gov- 
erning peoples. An international Declaration on Human 
Rights has been drafted which seeks to define man’s rights and 


ALTAR GUILD 


ERE in this labor, menial in its form 
Though not its spirit . . . we as Martha sent 
To set His table, find the candles warm 
As colored ivory and the flowers bent 


Like willow boughs above the polished wood 
Somehow our own, in that strange sense that is 
Shared ownership — made intimate and good 
By our small service in this house of His. 


ROSAMOND BARTON TARPLEY. 
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freedoms, including religious liberty. There is being nego- 
tiated a convention against genocide, or the deliberate and 
systematic destruction of racial, religious, and national minori- 
ties. Never before in history have such far-reaching interna- 
tional efforts been projected to advance and safeguard the well- 
being of humans. Specialized agencies such as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
the International Refugee Organization, the World Bank, 
and the World Health Organization are undertaking benefif 
cial tasks in the performance of which the nations are learning 
to know each other and to work together.” 


It is appropriate that at any service of the Church 
the prayer “For the Family of Nations,” on page 44 


of the Prayer Book, be used; but it is especially ap-} 
propriate that it be said this, Sunday, with special} 
intention for the continued growth and development 


of the United Nations as the instrument through 
which Almighty God may “guide . . 


establish among them that peace which is the fruit of 
righteousness, that they may become the Kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


The Little Church Around the Corner 


N SUNDAY, October roth, the Church of the 
Transfiguration in New York celebrated its 
centennial. A festival Eucharist in the morning and 
choral Vespers in the afternoon were attended by as 
many parishioners and friends as could crowd into 
the famous and beloved church on East 29th Street. 
- The story of the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner is well known, and was retold in all the metropol- 
itan papers on this happy occasion. Since the incident 
that gave the church its nickname, some 75,000 
couples have been married here,’and this has become 
the most famous church for marriages in the United 
States, if not the whole world. Less well known, but 
equally important, is the fact that the Church of the 
Transfiguration has consistently stood for the full 
Catholic faith and discipline of the Church. Never 
have the clergy of the Little Church knowingly mar- 
ried any couple whose marriage did not conform to 
the Church’s laws. Despite the large number of 
weddings, it has never been a place in which marriage 
is regarded lightly, or to which divorced persons 
whose proposed marriages are not in accord with the 
canons can turn. The sacramental nature of Holy 
Matrimony is constantly stressed at the Transfigura- 
tion; and marriages performed there consequently 
have a high record for remaining life-long unions. 
We join in the hundreds of congratulations to 
Dr. J. Randolph Ray, who recently celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as rector of this church, and 
to the other clergy, vestry, and parishioners of the 
Transfiguration on.this happy occasion. 
Little Church Around the Corner continue for many 


. the nations of | 
the world into the way of justice and truth, and’ 


May the | 


more centuries to stand as a rock for the Catholic — 
Faith and the sanctity of Christian marriage in Se ‘ 


heart of America’s greatest metropolis. 
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HAT difference does the possible 
use of atomic weapons make in 
the traditional doctrine of the 
bust war’? Was the use of the atomic 


d on Nagasaki on August 9th justifi- 
yle? Can circumstances be imagined in 
ich a nation might be justified in 
‘ing such weapons in the future? What 
erence does their possible use make in 
e traditional doctrine of the “just 
ar’? What is the Christian’s responsi- 
lity, and the Church’s, in respect to 
sace and war in the light of the changed 
iaracter of warfare in our time? 
These are some of the questions faced 
_ The Church and the Atom, the report 
- a commission appointed by the Arch- 
shops of Canterbury and York in 1946. 
ginning its work shortly after the pub- 
cation of Atomic Warfare and the 
thristian Faith by the Federal Council 
f Churches, and The Era of Atomic 
‘ower by the British Council of 
‘hurches, the Archbishops’ commission 
as produced the most careful and exten- 
ve official document exploring the 
oral implications of atomic warfare. 
ts conclusions are set in a wide histori- 
al and theological perspective; scholarly 
nd workmanlike attention has been 
iven to the scientific, military, and po- 
tical problems as well as to the moral; 
nd the very lapse of time has tended to 
liminate any suggestion of hysteria and 
1erely emotional revulsion. 

It is not so clear, perhaps, that the 
pposite danger—that of sophistication 
1 moral debate—has been altogether 
voided, but that is not to say that there 
; any note of complacency. Moral the- 
logy comes alive in the pages of this 
ooklet; the issues facing the Christian 
onscience are squarely and_ honestly 
aced ; and in certain areas principles are 
tated clearly and moral guidance given 
orthrightly. 

The Church and the Atom adds to the 
mpressive Christian and theological con- 
ensus that the initial use of atomic 
ombs against Japanese cities was ir- 
esponsible, unjustifiable, and wrong. 
[he commission gave respectful atten- 
ion and careful study both to Mr. 
Jenry Stimson’s published brief in de- 
ense of the decision to use the new 
veapon on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
he manner adopted, and to the U. S. 
trategic Bombing Survey. But more 
ignificant even than the condemnation 
f the decision is the preliminary discus- 
ion of the morality of “obliteration,” 
Saturation,’ and ‘‘area” bombing in 
reneral, and the insistence upon the 
lecessity of just aims as well as a just 
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mbs on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, ° 


cause to establish the justice of warfare. 

The first problem leads to an un- 
compromising rejection of the doctrine 
that modern warfare leaves no room for 
the traditional discrimination between 
combatant and non-combatant elements 
in the population, or between military 
targets which may and must be directly 
attacked and civilian centers which must 
not be intentionally and unnecessarily 
molested. Indiscriminate attack on an 
enemy population, and therefore the em- 
ployment of weapons and methods that 
are per se indiscriminate, are indefensible 
on Christian principles. 

The discussion of the justice of war 
aims leads to equally categorical state- 
ment of the restraint that must be exer- 
cised in the prosecution of war. “Un- 
conditional surrender,’ the refusal to 
define aims and offer terms, eliminates 
the possibility that a war may be waged 
with justice. Prolongation of hostilities 
and destruction beyond the point neces- 
sary for redressing of the wrong which 
occasions the war is not permissible and 
constitutes a presumption on the part of 
the victor that he has an absolute right 
to rule. It is only in the light of this 
principle of the limitation of ends that 
any moral rules at all can successfully be 
applied to the conduct of war. It was 
the violation of this principle in the war 
against Japan, and the use of the atomic 
bombs professedly to force unconditional 
surrender that brought the Commission’s 
unanimous condemnation of the act. 

“Total warfare,’ therefore, is a con- 
cept to which the Christian may not give 
his assent—whether total in the sense 
of refusing to discriminate in destruction 
of life, property, and means of liveli- 
hood of a people, or in the sense of 
seeking the entire subjugation of the 
enemy and absolute control over his 
destiny. Total warfare in-a hideous final 
sense—the complete destruction of life 
and its very possibility over considerable 
areas by means of atomic weapons, ra- 
dio-active gases, or bacteriological instru- 
mentalities—can hardly be discussed 
from a Christian or moral point of view 
at all. 

The report is weakest in dealing with 
the question whether under any conceiv- 
able circumstances the use of atomaic 
weapons could be reconciled with the 
informed Christian conscience. Very 
little space is devoted to this problem, 
and the specific conclusion that under 
certain circumstances the use of such 
weapons might be “genuinely necessary” 
(p. 52) seems to contradict the earlier 
condemnation of obliteration bombing 
(p. 43). Here, over-subtlety of argu- 
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ment is a great danger, and some may be 
inclined to suspect that reasons of state 
and the thought of international conse- 
quences of the Commission’s work may 
have modified the statement of conclu- 
sions and the course of argument. 

While note is made of the moral de- 
scent to Avernus that takes place in war 
time, the psychological conditions that 
result are not seriously enough reckoned 
with as among the attendant circum- 
stances that must be taken into account. 
The use of atomic weapons exclusively 
against “military targets” throughout 
the course of another World War is 
against all psychological probability, and 
the invoking of the principle of double- 
effect, one intended, the other incidental, 
smacks therefore of purely academic and 
formal ethical discussion. So too does 
the implicit assumption of the capacity 
to weigh and measure imagined good in 
relation to predictable evil effects. In 
some ways the simplicity and directness 
of the Federal Council’s report or of 
Peace in the Atomic Age, published by 
the Ethics Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, ring 
more truly, though neither of these takes 
the uncompromising position that the 
possible use of atomic weapons in- 
validates entirely the concept of the 
“just war.’ For moral theology to con- 
clude that there can be no evil greater 
than war or equal to it, is still apparently 
impossible. 

The widespread assumption that if 
there be another conflict it will be waged 
with atomic bombs or worse, is a confes- 
sion of moral and spiritual bankruptcy 
which may indeed nullify conditions of 
justice in warfare and put a burden upon 
the Christian’s conscience which it has 
never known hitherto. 

If the commission’s discussion of the 
burden upon the Churches in face of 
the newly-focused cultural, educational, 
and political problems of mankind seems 
weak, it will be agreed that it is at least 
realistic. Rejection of final reliance upon 
political panaceas while insisting upon 
the necessity of political controls, and 
working for a reaffirmation of the ‘“‘com- 
mon law of man,” will seem as feeble as 
Fr. Ronald Knox’s call for saints in 
God and the Atom, in comparison 
with the tangible, concentrated power 
available for evil. But God’s strength is 
revealed in our weakness, and He 
declares His own almighty power chiefly 
in showing mercy and pity. The only 
power we have ultimately to counter the 
evil use of power is the Gospel of God 
and His law for man. 
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Church Construction in a Post-War World — 
By Raymond H. Julian, A.I.A. 
; 


HE Episcopal Church in America 
stands today on the threshold of an 
era of Church building which will 
exceed in volume any other period of 
Church construction activity in her long 
history. There are instances, during the 
Church’s growth in this country, of 
building periods of considerable propor- 


tions, but these are small when com- 
pared with the program .which lies 
ahead. 


If Churchmen will examine the sta- 
tistics of our Church’s growth over the 
years, they will find a steady, even in- 
crease in number of communicants, cler- 
gy, and churches. Our growth has never 
been spectacular, always well retained ;, 
and construction of Church buildings 
has generally followed this trend. But 
now our Church building must be great- 
ly accelerated, to make up for the lag 
which occurred during the economic de- 
pression of the 1930’s and from the re- 
cent war inactivity. 


RoMAN CHURCH 


In order to see what we wish to avoid, 
let us look at one era of church construc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America, from about 1875 to 1905 when 
the great tide of European immigration 
was at its height. Many Roman parishes 
all over the country were, by necessity, 
created almost overnight. Churches for 
their adults’ worship and schools for 
their children’s education were built at 
a frenzied pace. Of course, many badly 
designed, unsuitable, and inadequate 
buildings, costing much money, resulted 
from this period of feverish necessity. 
[t is a definite credit that they accom- 
plished many things as well as they did, 
considering their difficulties and limita- 
tions. 

In the Episcopal Church, naturally 
we do not anticipate any building on 
such a large scale, and certainly not at 
such a pace. But the concern of many of 
our clergy and laymen today, is how, in 
the face of prevalent handicaps, we can 
solve the building problems that face the 
Church in the immediate years and still 
maintain and satisfy the austere canons 
of ecclesiastical and architectural art. 

When the American nation began its 
national defense program early in 1940, 
the building construction industry had 
only partially recovered from the com- 
plete paralysis which: gripped it during 
the depression years. Many classifica- 
tions of buildings were lagging far be- 
hind their normal construction, both for 
new uses and for replacement of worn- 
out structures. Industrial construction 
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Architect for the diocese of Long Island 


was fast overcoming the depression cau- 
tion into which it had hibernated, most- 
ly because of the lure of attractive de- 
fense contracts. Public works, post of- 
fices, governmental and municipal build- 
ings, hospitals, and so on, were the most 
advanced of all classes in their normal 
construction, because of the generosity 
of the PWA and other governmental fi- 
nancial incentives. This brings us to the 
status of Church construction, from the 
lush extravagance of the 1929 boom days 
up to the governmental restrictions of 
strategic materials which began to close 
down construction early in 1940. 

In short, during three eras of our na- 
tional life—the boom days of the 1920’s, 
the depression years, and the years of the 
second world war —we find only one 
brief period of Church construction to 
offset the steady yearly growth and in- 
crease of our communicants and the 
more rapid deterioration and _ replace- 
ment necessity of our Church buildings. 
And this is precisely where we stand 
today. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In the foregoing an attempt has been 
made to review the extent of Church 
construction in the American Episcopal 
Church for the past twenty-five years. 


Now let us turn and face the: other way 
and see what confronts the Church in 
the matter of new construction in the 


’ future. 


First of all, the truth that the Church 
is in need of construction is an estab- 
lished fact; and upon this point there 
is a genuine unity of opinion from all] 
sides. Because of the necessary deferment} 
of such work until after the war, nearly 
all our existing churches today are in 
need of some kind of repair, extension, 
alteration, or replacement in some form 
or other. And small wonder too, afte 
the long dearth of construction through 
the depression and war years! 

Then of course there is to be consid 
ered the new construction needed by the 
Church. In many instances parishe 
have outgrown their buildings, especially 
in many parts of the country which have 
undergone in wartime a rapid growth 
of population which will endure ini 
peacetime. Unquestionably a great many) 
of these parishes will attempt to defer 
the building of their churches until the 
national economy has crystallized and 
until building prices settle down. 

It is the common opinion of many 
architects of the author’s acquaintance 
and also of numerous building contrac- 
tors that present day construction prices 


{| In the design of this building for St. Dunstan's Church, Lake Success, L. I., N. Y., 
the Norman influence is apparent in the long, cloister-like passage and the oak half- 


timbering in the gables. 


Economical materials have been employed, but nothing 


cheap which would require constant upkeep over a period of years. The buff-colored 
stucco is accented by the use of rubble stone in natural color, complementing the dark 
slate roof. Stained glass roundel inserts in the windows will express teaching of the 
Church in symbols, and the lead-covered fleche on the roof will contain a bell. 


Ry 
i. coming down. Building-ma- 
‘ial men and manufacturers’ represen- 
cives agree with this, and feel sure that 
slight reduction of prices of materials 
‘ll be effected when there is a more 
entiful material and labor market. 
‘hatever reduction there may be is most 
tain to be small, perhaps 5% to 10% 
ider the 1948 average, which was gen- 
ally about 125% above the 1939 levels 


r all types of construction. 


Cost oF MATERIALS 


There is another common error in re- 
tion to building prices. Most people 
o are not familiar with the construc- 
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of the economic difficulties of postwar. 


Church construction, they seldom con- 
sider the greater problem of maintaing 
a high standard of architectural and ec- 
clesiastical design in the face of the ex- 
cessive construction and labor -costs. In 
the case of many types of commercial, 
institutional, and business buildings, in- 
telligent architects have reduced the em- 
ployment of materials and techniques re- 
quiring hand labor to an absolute mini- 
mum. Great care is exercised by the de- 
signers of these buildings in the selection 
of factory-made and factory-fabricated 
materials, thus reducing the labor on the 
site to an operation of assembly as nearly 


| The above sketch shows the proposed building for St. David’s Church, Cambria 
Heights, L. I.,N. Y., in the English Gothic style. The nave contains 150 pews, with 
exposed trusses overhead, and a rector’s study and parish hall are included in the 
rear. The exterior walls will be built of economical cinder blocks, finished with a 
warm, buff-colored stucco. The buttresses and corner quoins will be reddish brick, 
which will harmonize with the red tiles of the roof. 


on industry are under the impression 
iat costs of materials are the main fac- 
yrs in building prices. This is definitely 
ot the case. Many years ago, before the 
ibor unions were less powerful, mate- 
ial costs in a building exceeded the labor 
ost. But today; generally, the reverse is 
rue. 

In the specific case of a fair-sized 
rothic-style parish church, with cut 
‘one trim, trussed roof, and an average 
ichness of treatment of the interior, the 
ibor cost today will exceed the cost of 
iaterials easily by 35%. In January of 
nis year, in the New York metropolitan 
rea, the building trade unions signed a 
rage agreement which is to last for 
nirty months, or to the middle of 1950. 
‘his agreement calls for an increase of 
0% in wages for all trades over the 
947 levels. So, until mid-1950 there 
rill be no appreciable increase or de- 
rease of labor costs. What a pity to 
hink that the greatest Episcopal cathe- 
ral in America, partially finished, faces 
his situation! This is easy to understand 
ecause it is so similar to the general 
conomic situation which affects most of 
he nation. 

While many Churchmen are aware 
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as possible. This technique, known as 
“modern” or “functional” architecture, 
properly should not be termed an archi- 
tectural style, but is in reality an eco- 
nomic necessity for the erection of these 
buildings. But this so-called “modern” 
style is simply not suitable and not adapt- 
able for Church buildings. Experiments 
have been made, and churches designed 
and constructed in the ‘‘modern”’ style; 
but, though structurally possible, these 
buildings do not meet the esthetic re- 
quirements of a church. 


SUITABLE GoTHIC 


Assuming the suitability and desir- 
ability of the various Gothic styles as 
established criteria, then how can we 
execute these difficult styles in this post- 
war world, where hand labor, so essen- 
tial in the execution of the Gothic style, 
is almost prohibitive in cost? Almost 
every Churchman knows that the stone 
tracery of a Gothic rose window cannot 
be made by machine, nor can carved oak 
woodwork be turned out by some me- 
chanical jig. 

What is the solution, then, to the prob- 
lem of obtaining our beautiful hand- 
made churches when we do not have the 


THE 
PARSON 
TAKES 

A 
WIFE 


by Maria Williams Sheerin 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, in 
the review quoted below, 
has truly captured all the 
charm and spirit of this 
book. 


“An authentic story as 
thrilling as fine fiction 
about the parson, his fam- 
ily, his friends and _ his 
wide ministry written by 
the one who knows—the 
parson’s wife herself. For 
all who ever knew a par- 
sonage or a manse, a rec- 
tory or a parish, here is 
nostalgic reading. But the 
book’s appeal is universal. 
It mingles the human and 
the divine, the ridiculous 
and the sublime, the little 
and the big. The locales 
are in Virginia, Texas, 
New York and Washing- 
ton. Here is an ecclesiasti- 
cal merry-go-round that in 
some spots was surely 
written by a Mrs. Mark 
Twain.” | 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
The Christian Herald 
$2.75 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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llustrative of the Gorham selection 

of Ecclesiastical Appointments is the 
above 5 piece Communion Set No. 85 
with black imitation leather case, lined 
with purple velveteen. The set consists 
of Chalice, Paten and bread box of Ster- 
ling Silver, Gold plated inside; Chalice 
Spoon—Sterling with Gold plated bowl; 
Cruet—glass body and Sterling Silver 
mounts—Price $82.50. Other sets with 
cases from $60 up. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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THE 
ROMAN 
CLAIMS 


By Canon C. P. S. Clarke 


“Anyone who indulges in 
dreams of reunion with Rome, 
as she is, without accepting all 
claims made for the Pope, is in- 
dulging in a vain dream. It is 
therefore worthwhile to inquire 
whether these claims are justi- 
fied.” 

In this tract Canon Clarke 
makes an essentially fair and 
impartial examination of Ro- 
man claims. On the basis of his- 
torical and Biblical fact, he re- 
views all the evidence and with 
it explains the growth of Papal 
autocracy and our breach with 
Rome. 

Topics: 


Papal Autocracy, 
The Evidence of the New Testa- 


ment, The Fathers, Against the 
Petrine Claims, Papal Suprem- 
acy, Our Breach With Rome, 
Conclusion, 
Price, 50 cents 
Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham 
14 E. 41st St. New York 17 
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‘money to spend for that kind of work? 


In short, there is no direct overall an- 
swer to the problem. There are numer- 
ous small answers, which, when put to- 
gether, it is believed, will form the best 
solution. - 

We are all in agreement that we can- 
not use inferior materials or second-class 
workmanship to reduce the costs of our 
churches. The superstructure of the 
average-sized parish church built today 
of good materials and standards of work- 
manship should endure for one hundred 
years. What economy, then, would we 
effect by substitution of inferior mate- 
rials or shoddy workmanship and meth- 
ods of construction? The manufacturers 
of the many present-day synthetic and 
cheap building-material substitutes are, 
by clever, exaggerated, and often mis- 
leading advertising, gradually obtaining 
acceptance of their inferiority by the par- 
tially-informed public. We must never, 
in mistaken economy, employ cheap, 
tawdry, or perishable substitutes in our 
Church structures. This is not only good 
taste and good sense, but a rubrical re- 
quirement. And rubrical requirements 
should be followed to the letter in the 
construction of new churches. When 
followed exactly, the rubrics permit and 
encourage everything in the building and 
disposition of the church that make it a 
proper setting for the Mass. All other 
considerations are subordinated, as they 
should be. The liturgical revival is re- 
sponsible for the interest among in- 
formed Churchmen in having rubrically 
correct altars and sanctuaries. The pop- 
ularity of the “Colonial” “George 


| Washington” type of church is decidedly 


on the wane. These churches, built dur- 
ing the period when the Anglican Com- 
munion had reached its lowest ebb, par- 
ticularly in America, so flagrantly vio- 
late the rubrical requirements that they 
are the least fitting background for the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. Their 
cold, Puritanical austerity has no place 
in the Episcopal Church, which since 
ancient times has been committed to 
fineness in architecture, music, vestments, 
lights, flowers, and incense as the richest 
possible setting for the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

In attempting to keep down the costs, 
a parish may partially solve the problem 
by erecting the component parts of the 
building by progressive stages — begin- 
ning with nave and sanctuary, building 
the chapel and tower later, and the per- 
manent altar and interior embellish- 
ments still later. Many parishes have em- 
ployed this method, as indeed have nearly 
all our cathedrals, ancient and modern. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Another way to keep down costs is to 
have expertly-made plans and specifica- 
tions from which to build the church. 
Many people are unaware of the fact 
that building from poorly-designed and 


. property is acquired, to begin sketche: 


program well studied and well designec 
down to the smallest detail. 


five years hence, it is not too soon, 


and studies of the problems involved 
The evolution of a set of plans for 2 
church is a long process, requiring ma 
conferences, revisions, re-studying, ancy 
other considerations, all of which takel 
more time than is anticipated: j 

One of the most, expensive ways 


abrir of the ee and take estima 
in a-like manner. In this way the archi-4 
tect is not given sufficient time to study 
the problem adequately, so his first 
sketches and solution must be developed 
into the contract working drawings. The 
result, very obviously, is always an un. 
satisfactory design, costing more to con 
struct. 


Proper ARCHITECT 


An architect selected to design an 
Episcopal Church should not be a man 
merely engaged in the general practice 
of architecture. That is to say, a man 
creating designs for schools, factories, 
stores, or office buildings cannot be ex- 
pected to master the intricacies of Church 
design, if he only occasionally has a 
church commission. A designer should 
not be thought of as one who, familiar 
with the historic schools of style and 
ornament, resurrects them to embellish 
present day construction. The term ‘‘de- 
signer” has no such meaning in the ar- 
chitectural profession. An architectural 
designer in reality has the ability to put 
the right thing in the right place; to as- 
semble and relate spaces and volumes for 
various needs, so that the resulting build- 
ing will function easily; properly, eco- 
nomically, and with dignity; to correlate 
the products of many different building 
trades and skills so that they will best 
serve the purpose for which the building 
is required ; and to achieve fitness to pur- 
pose as well as to produce a beautiful 
and enduring building. 

It is not too much to expect that the 
architect of an Episcopal Church be an 
Episcopalian. Furthermore, whether his 
churchmanship be low or high, liberal 
or Catholic, he should be thoroughly in- 
formed on all phases of the ceremony, 
ritual, liturgy, and sacraments of the 
Episcopal Church. Architects should be 
glad to have high standards and exacting 
requirements made. of them in Church 


design, as that is not too much for a pro-— 


fession which is highly idealistic. It is’ 
the only basis upon which we can achieve 
the perfection of quality in this great 
construction era of our Church and the 
proper background for our worship. 


OCESAN 


TA 
uffragan Bishop 


yoodwin of Virginia has 
‘ial session of the council of 
to be held in St. James’ 
hmond, beginning at 5 PM, 
th. The session has been 
he election of a Suffragan 


al committee authorized by 
session of the council last 
ing in not less than three 
_ will report immediately. 
is then expected to adjourn 
A session will follow at 
further sessions expected on 
h. 
of the special committee is 
F. Lewis of the University 
. a lay delegate from St. 
norial Church, Charlottes- 
hairman is R. Turner Ar- 
St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
secretary is the Rev. Joseph 
of Montross, who is also an 
retary of the council. 


Ve 


sex Resigns St, Paul’s 


Rey. William L. Essex, rec- 
Paul’s. Church, Peoria, and 
Juincy, resigned as rector of 
-arish on September 28th. 

when Bishop Essex was con- 
1e diocese of Quincy was 
worst effects of the depres- 
; necessary in order to have 
at he also be rector of a par- 
- the 12 years that Bishop 
een Bishop, his constant goal 
. build the diocesan endow- 
assessments to a place where 
nction as Bishop alone. Now 
lt of 12 years of labor the 
Juincy has its own full-time 


ssex has been priest in and 
Juincy for 31 years, coming 
Church, Rock Island, in 
the consecration of Bishop 
and moving in 1925 to be 
t. Paul’s, Peoria, which po- 
s held for the past 23 years. 


0 Campaign Launched 


ult of action taken by the 
nvention in Iowa last May, 
Q campaign is being launched 
tober by the Episcopal Ad- 
Corporation of Iowa. The 
l observe its centennial in 


ir 948 
eS, 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 


Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy who wish 
to supplement the protection for their families given by the Pension 
Fund, and to lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either 
voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and per- 


sonal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 


retreats and quiet hours 


By this time, most of the Diocesan 
Clergy Retreats or Conferences are 
over and the parish priests have re- 
turned to their cures with deepened 
spirituality, a deepened grasp of the 
scope and possibilities of their parish 
work, and a deepened determination to 
work at it, always having in mind their 
ordination vows. Their retreats or 
conferences have untold value to them. 

But what of the laity? We hear so 
little of retreats or quiet times for 
them. Occasionally in Lent, news filters 
through of some stray quiet day for 
women, and a still more infrequent 
quiet evening for men. If priests need 
and have retreats to strengthen and 
deepen them spiritually, how about the 
wives and mothers in our homes, with 
THEIR pressures and strains? How 
about business girls and women, with 
their day-in-and-out pressures and 


strains? And how about business and 
working men? We think, perhaps a bit 
positively, that these people of the 
laity have as great or greater pres- 
sures than do our priests, and need, that 
much more, some form of spiritual 
quietening, deepening, and uplifting. 

It is no great task to plan quiet days 
for women or quiet evenings for men. 
Parish priests who have not lost that 
fine sense of balance with their people, 
who have not fallen over backwards to 
convince them that he’s a real fellow, 
are quite capable, as the Father in God 
of their people, to lead them in these 
meditative hours. If a change of face 
and voice is indicated, there are plenty 
of capable priests nearby, except in the 
far-flung areas, but for Heaven’s own 
sake we do not want to throw away 
these wonderful opportunities of reach- 
ing the spiritual core of the laity. 
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Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 
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Serving the Episcopal Church 


Just an occasional reminder, such as this, will help you to remember that we 
have a most efficient, up-to-date Book Department here, carrying or able to 
secure any book in print, and especially those required for our priests and lay 


people. Use our service. 
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Pee Oo a LTD, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, FURNISHINGS 

IN WOOD, STONE AND METALS, CHURCH 

ORNAMENTS,HAND EMBROIDERED 
FRONTALS AND VESTMENTS. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE:- 
GEORGE L.PAYNE 
ONE, LEE PLACE. PATERSON. 7. NJ. 


+ 


ENQUIRIES FOR CASSOCKS, 
SURPLICES AND ALL CLERICAL 
OUTFITTING, DIRECT TO :— 
JMWIPPELL& CO. LTD, EXETER. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks ... Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats ... Rabat Vests .. . Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Be 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


A nine course series of instruc- 
tion for Episcopal Church 
Schools including illustrated 
work books—150-250 pages (60c each) 
and teachers’ manuals (I, II, III 40c each, 
IV through IX 60c each). 

No samples Payment with orders 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 
865 Madison Ave. New York 21, 


N. Y. 


RGEISSLER INC. 


71-79 W. 45th St., New Soe a. N. Y. 


§ 
IN CARVED WOOD AND jE 
MARBLE: BRASS SILVER IC 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with references to the 
adornment of Churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. | 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


1953, and the full amount for support 
of its activities is expected to be in hand 
by that time, Bishop Haines of Iowa has 
announced. 

To meet the most pressing needs, the 
1948 phase of this effort is concentrat- 
ing upon the achievement of a $500,000 
goal, with accent on youth indicated by 
a total allocation of $240,000 for the 
establishment of adequate student cen- 
ters at the State University of Iowa, at 
Grinnell College, and at State Teachers’ 
College. 

The remainder of the 1948 objective 
is allocated to St. Katharine’s School, 
Davenport, which was established in 
1863 by Bishop Perry of Iowa as a non- 
profit school for young women; to St. 
Monica’s School, Des Moines, which 
operates as a receiving home for girls 
who come to it from broken homes; to 
the School of Nursing at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Davenport; to Bishop Morri- 
son Lodge, Clear Lake, which operates 
as a training center for both young 
people and adults; and for expansion 
activities, including new churches and 
the training of a native ministry. 


NEW YORK 


Little Church Around the Corner 
Holds Centennial Observance 


The Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City, known the world over 
as the “Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner,” celebrated its centennial on Octo- 
ber 10th. The observance started with 
the late celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and was continued at Vespers at 4 
PM. The church occupies its original site 
at 1 E. 29th St., just off Fifth Ave., 
where the present building was dedicated 
in 1850. 

Bishop Gilbert of New York presided 
at the 11 o’clock celebration, for which 
the church was filled to capacity. Bishop 
Manning, retired Bishop of New York, 
was unable to be present. The sermon 
was preached by Fr. Shirley Carter 
Hughson, OHC, who told how the 
church’s nickname originated: 

Joe Jefferson, the actor, was partly 
responsible for the name. His friend, 
George Holland, an English actor, had 
died, and Mr. Jefferson was having 
trouble arranging a church service be- 
cause of the existing prejudice against 
members of the theatrical profession. He 
was directed to the Church of the Trans- 
figuration by another priest, who advised 
him to try “the little church around the 
corner.” The Rev. Dr. George Hendric 
Houghton, the church’s founder and 
first rector, offered his services and the 
church to Mr. Jefferson. 

The story was widely circulated and 
made a deep impression on members of 
the theatrical profession, who went there 
in increasing numbers to worship, to be 
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tized. 

A total of 75,000 couples have beer 
married in the church, 50,000 of whom 
have been married by the Rev. Dr. Ran 
dolph Ray, the present rector, during hig 
25 years as rector of the parish On her 
wedding anniversary, each bride receives 
greetings and good wishes from the ree: 
tor. 

Contact with the theatrical professior 
is maintained by the church through the 
Episcopal Actors’ Guild, now 25 years 
old, which has its national headquarterg 
in the guild hall of the church. Vintor 
Freedley, president of the guild, is one off 
the ushers at the church. 

The Rev. Charles A. Weatherby wag 
the celebrant at the centennial Eucha 
rist, assisted by the Rev. Frs. Harold F 
Lemoine and Orin A. Griesmyer. The 
choir sang an anthem composed for the 
occasion by Franklin Coates, organist 
and choirmaster. Among those who sent 
greetings were Gov. Thomas E. Dewe 
of New York, and Mayor Willia 
O’Dwyer of New York City. 


CHICAGO 


Fall “School of Religion” 
at St. Luke’s, Evanston 


Fr. A. Gabriel Hebert, SSM, the 
English scholar and lecturer, and the 
Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, pastor 
of the Episcopal Church at the Universi 
ty of Chicago, will conduct the fall ses 
sions of the adult “School of Religion” 
at St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, Ill. 

The first of the six meetings of the 
school, to be held from 8:15 to 9:30 
pM, Monday evenings, will be Novem 
ber Ist. The theme will be “Things That 
Make Belief Difficult.” Fr. Bell will be 
the leader at the first four sessions when 
the topics will be “The Evil in the 
World,” “The Disunity of Christen- 
dom,” “The Worldliness of Christian 
People,” and “Our Collapsing Civiliza- 
tion.” Fr. Hebert will conduct two con- 
cluding sessions on “Ignorance of Re- 
vealed Truth” and ‘Undeveloped Re 


ligious Experience.” | 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, 
covered with desirable plastic 
leatherette. Pew and Com- 
munion cushions in various 
types of coverings. Inquiries 
welcomed, 


Dawid Gallivie 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CLEMENCY 
CONTINUOUS NOVENA 


Write for booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 


20th & Cherry Streets Phila. 3, Pa. 


The Living Churc 


ry Ase st 


BOOKS—— 


REV. C. E. SIMCOX, Editor 


A Protestant Saint 


aT AS THE Wor Lp GiveTH. 4 Book 
f Meditations. By Philippe Vernier ; 
translated by Edith Lovejoy Pierce 
(who contributes a biographical fore- 


ord). $1.50. 


This is a publication of the Fellowship 
Reconciliation, and the author is a 
Igian Protestant minister, known for 
earlier collection of meditations un- 

the title With The Master. In the 
esent slight volume, which reveals a 
wgularly sweet and loving spirit in M. 
srnier, the page-length meditations are 
ouped under the headings: love, faith, 
ace, humility, obedience, holiness, joy. 
he Churchman will miss any reference 
sacramental life and to certain other 
rities of the faith but he will be im- 
essed by a clearness of utterance and 
- a spiritual tone which makes these 
editations speak to the heart. With the 
cognition that they were written by a 
rotestant pastor for Protestant Chris- 
ans, the Catholic reader nevertheless 
ids help to be gained here from one 
ho loves peace and reconciliation be- 
use as his book shows, his is a great love 
t God and for his fellow man. 


M. DE P. Maynarp. 


In Brief 


HE EpIstLE To THE ROMANS. By 
H. C. G. Moule. Pp. 437; new edi- 
tion, fourth impression. $4.50. 


OLOSSIAN AND PHILEMON STUDIES. 
By H. C. G. Moule. Pp. 318; second 
edition. $4.25. - 


PHESIAN STUDIES. By H.C.G. Moule. 
Pp. 340; second edition, fifth impres- 
sion. $4.25. 


ll of these published in London, Pick- 
ering and Inglis; distributed in USA 
by Revell, New York. 


Dr. Moule is a very conservative in- 
rpreter of the Bible. It would hardly 
> fair to call him a fundamentalist, in 
le narrowest sense. These commentaries 
‘e expository rather than critical. The 
isk of the expositor is to get into the 
in-and-bones of the sacred writing and 
) see it and express it from the inside. 
Jn the whole, Dr. Moule succeeds in 
lis most admirably. The preacher who 
ears in mind his own primary task to 
<pound the Word will find him a help- 
11 guide. One does not have to share 
lis commentator’s critical views to gain 
rom him many deep insights which are 
dependent of critical theory; and to 
atch from him some measure of his true 
evotion is to be enriched. C.E.S. 


Thorough college preparation and 
training for purposeful living. Fine s 

arts encouraged. Sports program. Junior school de- 
partment. Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box LC K E N 0 $ H A, W | S. 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog, address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Headmistress 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 


KEMPER HALL Fx 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 


Saint Mary's School 
4 Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For Catalog Address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


NURSING 


A three year course in 
NURSING 
is offered to High School graduates 
Scholarships available 
Write to Director of Nursing 


HOSPITAL OF SAINT SARNGEAS 
685 High St., Newark 2, N. 
Affiliated with Rutgers De emien 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING S€HOOL for the forty boys of the Choir 

of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys 
receive careful musical training and sing daily at the serv- 
ice in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are smal) 
with the result that boys have individual attention, and 
very high standards are maintained. The School has its own 
building and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per 
annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic 
examination. For Catalogue and information address: 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City . Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 
Small class plan, sound scholastic work. College 
preparation. Boarding dept. from 5th grade 
through high school. All sports and activities. 
Catalogue. St. Paul’s School, Box L, Garden City, 
L. I., New York. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It 
is recognized as the. Church College .of Minne- 
sota. Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


When Writing Schools 
Please Mention 
The Living Church 


A Message of Good News from 
Canterbury College 


The semester began with a capacity 
enrolment, Thirty-eight of our students 
are postulants for holy orders and there 
are aS many more aspirants. Our stu- 
dents and faculty are enthusiastic and 
confident of the future. The daily at- 
tendance at the Holy Communion is 
over 50, and the other services of the 
Church pack our temporary chapel now 
enlarged to hold 80. Students have come 
to us from thirty states and overseas 


possessions, and applications for Sep- 
tember, 1949, indicate a future housing 
problem. 

Appointment of a Ph.D. from the 
University of Wilno, Poland, has al- 
ready brought us students from the 
Polish National Catholic Church. Our 


a_ select 
complete 
Education, or 
Law, 


students are receiving from 
faculty of 30 instructors 
Liberal Arts, Teacher 
pre-professional training for 
Medicine, Medical Technology, Theol- 
ogy, Journalism, Business, Science, 
Nursing, Engineering, Music, Public Ad- 
ministration, Secretarial Work, and So- 


cial Work—a well-rounded curriculum. 

The question of whether or not Epis- 
copalians want or need a God-centered 
Church no longer exists. That has been 
answered by the overwhelming response 
of thousands of Churchmen from all 
over the United States who recognize 
Canterbury College as a new, necessary, 
and vital missionary front. The prob- 
lem now is: If the college is to live and 
grow and make the contributions it can 
to the lifestream of the Church, whether 
or not Episcopalians will continue to 
contribute to its support until it can be 
“weaned.” Don’t stop now. Your thou- 
sands of large and small offerings last 
Spring gave us the chance to survive 
and prove our purpose. 

We still need time to broaden our 
base of support and time to enlist sup- 
port from those who have never heard 
of our existence. So don’t stop now; we 
still need your prayers and contribu- 
tions, and are not ashamed to ask, be- 
lieving as we do that we have a pur- 
pose under God in behalf of His Church. 


CANTERBURY COLLEGE 


Danville, Indiana 
The only Episcopal Coeducational Liberal Arts College in the United States. 


2] 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them” 


$$ 


DEATHS 


Frederick Edwards, Priest 


Word of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Edwards, dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, Mich., from 1916 
to 1920, from DeLand, Fla., where he 
had been living many years, was re- 
ceived at Detroit on October 6th. He 
was 85 years old. 

A native of Cornwall, England, Dean 
Edwards completed his preparation for 
the ministry at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School. He was ordained to the diac- 
onate in 1893 and to the priesthood in 


CLASSIFIED 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS,. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


“FOLDING CHAIRS. 
chairs. Full upholstered 


Brand-new steel folding 
seat and form-fitting 


Back. Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, 
Scranton 2, Pa. 
FOR SALE 
ROSE WINDOW for sale. Diameter, 6 ft. Im- 
ported from Italy some years ago. For details, 


write Rev. Edward C. Morgan, 55 Beach Street, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


LARGE BRASS candlesticks, seven branch can- 

dlesticks, sanctuary lamp, bishop’s chair, carved 
hymnal boards, walnut altar. W. J. deForest, 26 
St. James Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


LINENS AND: VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINENS AND FINEST COT- 
TONS for all Church uses. Prices stable. Samples 
free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED RELIGIOUS BOOK catalog ready. Write 
today! Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED—A middle-aged woman to assist in 
partial care of an elderly lady. Country home in 

New Jersey. For further information, Reply Box 

M-179, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PRIEST, single, for Midwest social service agency. 
: Work with children, adolescents, hospital. Reply 

Box H-178, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
WANTED: trained dietitian for small tuberculosis 

hospital for adults, 76 beds, under church con- 
trol, near Philadelphia. Also possibility of taking 
oversight with an assistant, of housekeeping de- 
partment. Salary $200 a month and full maintenance. 
ae Box P-180, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
3; is. 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word 
for 1 insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions ; 
and 7 cts. a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertisements 
same rates as unkeyed advertisements, plus 25 


cts. service charge for the first insertion and 10 
cts. service charge for each succeeding insertion. 
(D) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special con- 
tract rates available on application to advertis- 
ing manager. (E) Copy for advertisements must 
be received by The Living Church at 744 North 


Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis., 12 days before 
publication date, 
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1894. After serving in Bridgewater and 
Malden, Mass., and> in Milwaukee, 
Wis., he was associated with Grace 
Church, New York City, as special 
preacher in charge of evening services. 

He went to St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
that position, and in his five years in 
Detroit gained national recognition as 
a pulpit orator. On January 1, 1920 
he resigned as dean of the cathedral in 
order to engage in psychic research, and 
three years later he became president of 
the American Society for Psychic Re- 
search. An outstanding preacher and 
poet, he wrote extensively and several 
times returned to Detroit to lecture. 
However, he never returned to the ac- 
tive ministry after his resignation. 

Dean Edwards’ last visit to Detroit 
was in 1930, when he was the special 
Lenten preacher at the cathedral for 
seven weeks. 

Funeral services were held in DeLand. 


Frederick Barnby Leach, Priest 
The Rey. Frederick Barnby Leach, a 


retired priest, and Mrs. Leach were 
killed in an automobile accident on Sep- 
tember 27th near Zephyrhills, Fla. 

Fr. Leach was born in Fairfield, Vt., 
July 12, 1868. He was a graduate of 
the General Theological Seminary and 
was ordained to the priesthood by Bish- 
op Hall in 1899. He served congrega- 
tions in Sheldon, Richford, Brandon, 
and Montpelier, Vt. From 1920 to 
1925 he served as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Seamen’s Church Institute in 
New York City. From 1925 until sev- 
eral years ago, he served as superintend- 
ent of the Seamen’s Church Institute 
in Tampa, Fla. He also ministered to 
the congregations in Dade City and 
Plant City, Fla. 

The Order for the Burial of the 
Dead was read on October Ist in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tampa, by Bishop 
Wing of South Florida, assisted by the 
Rev. Harold B. Hoag, rector. 

One daughter, Mrs. Henry Loges, of 
Westfield, N. J., survives. 


John H. S. Putnam, Priest 


The Rev. Dr. John Henry Stowitts 
Putnam, 59, rector of the Church of 
St. Luke and St. Matthew, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., died on September 26th, after a 


few hours’ illness of thrombosis. Bishop 
DeWolfe of Long Island, assisted by 
the Rev. Frs. Ernest A. Harding and 
Kermit Castellanos, celebrated the Re- 
quiem Eucharist at 11 AM on Septem- 
ber 28th. The Bishop, assisted by the 
Rey. Frs: Horace E. Clute and Arthur 
L. Charles, read the Burial Office be- 


\ 


fore a crowded congregation at 8 PM 
Interment took place on September 29th 
at Fort Plain, N. Y. ; 
Dr. Putnam was born in Canajo 
harie, N. Y., the son of Fremont anc 
Eleanor Stowitts Putnam. He was grad 
uated from Rutgers College, and re 
ceived his theological degree from Bruns 
wick Theological Seminary in 1915, bes 
coming the pastor of the Fourth Re 
formed Church in Pihladelphia, Pa. H 
served there until June 1917, when h 
was commissioned a chaplain in the 
Navy, from which he resigned in 1923 
He entered the Episcopal Church ane 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Burch o 
New York in 1919, and priest by Bishog 
Nichols of California in 1920. He sub 
sequently did graduate work at Colum 
bia University and the General Theo 
logical Seminary. 
He was rector of St. Michael’s Church 
Brooklyn, from 1924 to 1931; served 
as an assistant at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in the same city, from 
1931 to 1933, when he became rector of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Brooklyn. Wher 
that parish merged with St. Luke’s 
Church, Clinton Avenue, in 1943, he 
became rector of the corabined parishes, 
He was registrar of the diocese of Long 
Island, and served the diocese on many 
committees. 
He was a lieutenant commander i 
the Naval Reserve from 1924 to 1934. 
and was county chaplain of the Amer- 
ican Legion from 1924 to 1938. He 
was also a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinit 
in 1943 from the American Interna 
tional College of Springfield, Mass. — 
He is survived by his widow, the 
former Leila Brewster Houghton, who 
he married in 1931. 


Fan Fitzgerald Cobb 


Fan Fitzgerald Cobb of Davenport 
Iowa, mother of the Rev. Rodney F 
Cobb, rector of St. Luke’s Church 
Smethport, Pa., and widow of the late 
Brett M. Cobb, died in Muscatine, 
Iowa, early Sunday morning, August 
22d, after a long illness, at the age 
of 75. 

Before her health failed, Mrs. Cobb 
had been very active in the work of 
Trinity Cathedral, Davenport, in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, altar guild, and 
Church school, and was for many years 
treasurer of St. Margaret’s Guild. She 
was a woman of fine executive ability, 
and active in community and social life. 

The Burial Office and Requiem Mass 
were at T'rinity Cathedral August 25th, 
with burial in Pine Hill Cemetery, 
Davenport. The Very Rev. Russell K. 


ae dean, officiated at the Burial 
ce and Committal. The Rev. Hum- 
irey C. Dixon, rector of St. Andrew’s 
aurch, Grand Ridge, IIl., said the 
equiem Mass. The Rev. W. O. Han- 
'r, tector of Trinity Church, Rock 
land, Ill., had the absolution and the 
tany for the Departed. 


Pa 


| Helen McCoy Van Dyke 


: 

Helen McCoy Van Dyke, widow of 
e late Rev. W. E. Van Dyke who was 
ctor of St. Luke’s Church, Smethport, 
a., from 1909 to 1943 and mother of 
e Rev. Andrew McCoy Van Dyke of 
awthorne, N. J., died at Erie, Pa., 
rly in the morning of July Ist. She 
id been taken to the hospital with a 
roken hip as the result of a fall while 
tending the 25th anniversary service at 


St. Barnabas’ House-by-the-Lake on 
June 13th. 

Mrs. Van Dyke, a fine Christian wom- 
an, was greatly devoted to her Church: 
for many years she served as organist at 
St. Luke’s, Smethport. Her attendance 
at Church was constant, she was presi- 
dent of St. Christopher’s Guild and ac- 
tive in the work of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in both parish and diocese. She 
was 70 years old. 

Her son celebrated the Requiem on 
July 3d. The rector of the parish, the 
Rey. Rodney F. Cobb, officiated at the 
Burial Office and Committal; the Very 
Rev. Francis B. Blodgett, dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Erie, read the lesson 
and several other clergy were in the 
chancel. 

Burial was in Rose Hill Cemetery, 
Smethport, Pa. 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Checks should be made payable to Tue Livinc 
Cuurcu Rexier Funp and sent to the office of 
Publication, 744 North Fourth St.,- Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., with notation as to the purpose for which 
they are intended. They are kept separate from 
the funds of the publisher, and the accounts are 
audited annually by a Certified Public Accountant. 


CARE for Old Catholics 


Previously acknowledged ............ $7,161.39 
LMeya Crp BtOW Da atin ote nae tales oa 10.00 
Invmemory of sIMAcncse ante wre eeve b sloiete 10.00 
———— 
$7,181.39 

Children in France 
St. Peter’s Guild, Rockport, Texas..... $ 8.00 
Miss Caroline B; Cooke .....:....<.. 2.50 
$ 10.50 

Assyrian Christians 
Mrs RalpWiA wwGerra 6 wa ashe c'e sie dia «6 $ 5.00 
Neo Krk, Eas i aiessre ofitchave Magee one e cva cat ats 5.00 
$ 10.00 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
y. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
n 7:30, 9:30, 11; H Eu daily. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
ry Rev. Edward R. Welles, M.A., dean; 

v. R. R, Spears, Jr., canon 

n 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 
. ANDREW’S Main at Highgate 


in Masses: 8, 9:30, 11, MP 10; Daily: 7 ex Thurs 
30; C Sat 7:30 


- JOHN’S Colonial Circle 
vv. Walter P. Plumley, Rev. Harry W. Vere 

sit one of America’s beautiful churches. 

n 8 HC, 11 Ch S, 11 MP; Tues 10:30 HC 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TONEMENT 5749 Kenmore Avenue 
vy. James Murchison Duncan, r; 

v. Robert Leonard Miller 

n 8, 9:15, 11 HC; Daily 7 HC 


- BARTHOLOMEW’S Rey, John M. Young, Jr., r 
20 Stewart Avenue 
n 7:30, 9, 11 HC Others posted 


. FRANCIS‘ The Cowley Fathers 
14 W. Thorndale Avenue 

n Masses: 8 Low, 9:30 Sung with instr, 11 Low 
th hymns; Daily: 7, C Sat 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


JR SAVIOUR Rev. William R. Wetherell 
0 W. Fullerton Pkwy. (Convenient to loop) 

n Masses: 9:30 & 11; Daily Mass; Ist Fri 
nediction 8; Confessions Sat 4-5, 8-9. 


DENVER, COLO. 


. ANDREW‘S Rev. Gordon L. Graser 
15 Glenarm Place 
n Masses: 8 & 11, Ev & B 8; Daily: 7:30 ex Mon 


3 C Sat 5. Close to Downtown Hotels. 


. MARK’S Rey. Walter Williams 
yr. E. 12th Ave. & Lincoln St. 

in. S, 9:30, 11/3 Sun 7:15; 'Ch § 10:10; HC Thurs, 
i & HD 7; Wed 10; C by appt. Near State Capitol 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ICARNATION Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
331 Dexter Blvd. 
asses: Sun 7, 9 & 11 (High); Wed 10:30; Fri 7 


'. MATTHEW'S Rev, F. Ricksford Meyers 
119 St. Antoine Street 
n Masses: 7:30 & 11, 10:40 MP; C by appt 


———HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


.. MARY OF THE ANGELS Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 
10 Finley Avenue s 
in Masses: 8, 9:15, 11 High; Thurs G HD 9 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DVENT Rev. Loman H. Bruner, B.D., r 
eridian Ave. & 33rd St. 
in 7:30 HC; 11 Morning Service & Ser 
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CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by cities. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, ap- 
pointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; Cho, 
Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; EP, Eve- 
ning Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong, ex. ex- 
cept; HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Days; 


HH, Holy Hour, Instr, Instructions; Int, Inter- 
cessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning 
Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solernn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ples’ Fellowship. 


MADISON, WIS. 


ST. ANDREW'S 1833 Regent St. 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
Sun 8, 10:45 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC (Wed 9:30) 
Confessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 


NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 
eye: 7:30, 8 (also 9 HD & 10 Wed), HC; 8:30 MP; 
5 EP. Open daily 7-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. & 51st St. 
Rey. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., r 

Sun 8 HC; 11 Morning Service & Sermon; Week- 
days: HC Wed 8; Thurs & HD 10:30 

The Church is open daily for prayer 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily: MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave, at 90th St. 
Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D. r; Rev. Richard 
Coombs, Rev. Robert E. Terwilliger, Ph.D, 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11, 4; Thurs & HD 11 HC 


INTERCESSION CHAPEL Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, 
Broadway and 155th Street D.D. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11% MP 10:30; EP 8; Daily HC 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 
by appt 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St. 
ean HC, Ev 4; Daily: 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP 11 
8:30 HC; Thurs & HD 11 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 

One East 29th St. 

Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


———+— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S Locust between 16th and 17th Sts. 
Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., r; Rey. Philip T. 
Fifer, ThB. 

Sun: Holy Eu 8 & 9; Sun S 9:45, Mat 10:30, 
Sung Eu G& Ser 11, Nursery S$ 11, Cho Ev 4; 
Daily: Mat 7:30, Holy Eu 7:45; Wed 7; Thurs & 
HD 9:30; Lit Fri 7:40; EP & Int 5:30 daily; 
C Sat 12 to1&G 4to5 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CALVARY Shady & Walnut Aves. 
Rev. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. A. Dixon Rollit 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 7:30 daily, Fri 7:30 & 
10:30, HD 10:30 


QUINCY, ILL. 


CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN 
Very Rev. Edward J. Bubb, dean 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11, daily 11:45; Thurs 8:30 


——RIDGEWOOD, (NEWARK) N. J.— 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rey. Alfred J. Miller 
Sun 8, 11; Fri G HD 9:30 


SALISBURY, MD. 


ST. PETER’S Rev. Nelson M. Gage, r 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 Cho Eu G Ser; 
HD Low Mass 11 


———SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.——— 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando Way 
Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., Rev. Frank W. Robert 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; HD & Thurs 9:15 HC 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ST. GEORGE’S Rey. Darwin Kirby, Jr., r 
30 North Ferry St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; HD 10; Tues 8, Thurs 10 


—— WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASCENSION AND ST. AGNES Rev. A. J. duBois, r; 
Rey. F. V. Wood, c 1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Sun Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11 with Ser, MP 10:45; 
Daily Masses: 7, Fri 8 EP & B; C Sat 4-5 & 7:30- 
8:30 


ST. JOHN’S Rey, C. Leslie Glenn 
Lafayette Square Rev. Gerald F. Filmore 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 7:30; Mon, Tues, Thurs, Sat, 12, 
Wed, Fri 7:30; HD 7:30 & 12 


ST. PAUL’S K St. near 24th N.W. 
Sun Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Sol Ev & B 8; 
Daily: Low Mass 7, ex Thurs & Sat 12; C Sat 
5 & 7 and by appt 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


CHRIST CHURCH Grand at Utico 
Rev. O. R. Littleford, r; Rev. David 1. Horning, 
Rev. Walter Morley, associates 

Sun’ 8, 9:15, 11; Wed 7, 9:30; Thurs, HD 9:30; 
EP 5:30 daily 
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~How Much Does Our 
Radio Program 


Mean To You? 


Keep “Great Scenes from Great Plays” 


on the air by signing a pledge 


for the 3% plan... 


LON 


| pecs you are one of 
the many millions of listen- 
ers to the Episcopal radio pro- 
gram “Great Scenes from Great 
Plays.” . 

What does this program mean 
to you? Do you believe that the 
glorious seeds of true religion 
can be sown in the fruitful 
ground of the multi-mass audi- 
ence provided by radio? 

Has your congregation in- 
creased as a result of the invita- 
tion extended locally by your 
Rector? Have you given casual 
visitors a warm welcome to the 
Episcopal family? 


Letters, telegrams — yes, even long distance tele- 
phone calls, continue to pour in to National Council 
headquarters acclaiming the program, the simple 


DARK VICTORY 
with 
Celeste Holm and Walter Abel 
ON BORROWED TIME 
with 
Boris Karloff 
LITTLE WOMEN 
with 
Joan Caulfield 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


with 
Brian Aherne 
ENCHANTED COTTAGE 
with 
Gene Tierney 
WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
KNOWS 
with 
Gertrude Lawrence and 
Dennis King 


OCA 


dignity of its presentation, and 
its worthwhile objectives. 

OUR CHURCH IS SERVING 
HUMANITY THROUGH 
RADIO! 


You have to vote “Yea” or 
“Nay” whether or not “Great 
Scenes from Great Plays” shall 
continue. You cast your ballot 
for “Yea” by increasing your an- 
nual subscription to the Every 
Member Canvass by only 3%. 


Isn’t it worth 3% to you to 
continue this outstanding series 
of plays on the air! Quite apart 
from the excellent entertainment 
offered by them, the fact that 


you are introducing uncounted millions to a new 
concept of Christian thought should provide fresh 
incentive for your continued support. 


DON’T DELAY—MAKE YOUR PLEDGE PROMPTLY 


Remember its only 3%! —— a 


» 


